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EXCAVATIONS AT DELOS 


Delos, to the architect and archaeologist, is important for its mosaics. Knowledge 
of the old Greek floors is derived almost entirely from the excavations made on the 
island by the French Archaeological School at Athens. The ancient floor mosaic re- 
produced here was excavated recently and has not before been illustrated. It was 
measured and rendered in water color by André Leconte, winner of the Grand Prix 
de Rome in 1926. 


The peristyle court distinguished the domestic architecture of Delos. Each house 
turned its back to the street and the entrance gateway was the only element of in- 
terest on the exterior, excepting the high walls of marble. Through the vestibule 
and past the gatekeeper’s quarters, the visitor came to the court, the very heart of 
the house, Sion four sides by the portico. 


Generally a cistern was found under the court for storage of water to supplement 
the well in the event of a great drought. The vaulted ceiling of the cistern was often 
richly ornamented in mosaic. 


Around the court were the rooms of the household. The reception and banquet 
halls were spacious and had mosaic floors as fine as that of the court. In the service 
rooms, the kitchens and the slaves’ quarters, flooring was either the trodden earth or 
a very Coarse mosaic. One house possessed a bath room; almost all had a rudimentary 
sewerage system. 


The Delian house usually had an upper story, reached by large stairways of stone 
or wood. These rooms, likewise decorated in mosaic or fresco, were arranged like 
those of the ground floor and opened on a gallery surrounding the court. A terrace 
or low roof with large tiles topped the house. 


The mosaics belong to the period of great prosperity, the third, second and first 
centuries B. C., after the Romans ceded the island to the Athenians and Delos became 
the center of a flourishing commerce. 


Great buildings and fine private houses were built. With rare exceptions the houses 
were grouped in imsulae varying greatly in dimensions, sometimes comprising three 
or four large mansions, sometimes a large number of small lodgings. Forms were 
very irregular since the Delian architect was not constrained by parallel lines or right 
angles. Streets went zigzag and crossed obliquely. Each builder had the same ideal— 
to utilize most advantageously the ground at his disposal. Because of this natural 
development, the architecture of Delos avoided rigidity and the harshness of geo- 
metric lines. 
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| ae restaurants in the United States are 
something of a rarity. Road houses, 
night clubs, hotel dining rooms, ‘‘hot dog’ 
and soda stands are more national expres- 
sions of eating out. The park restaurant 1s 
for most of us a Europe ‘an acquaintance. A 
few unimaginative attempts serve chiefly 
to emphasize the lack. 

The old Casino in Central Park was such 
In make-up it was a compromise 
between a road house and a sort of Coney 
Island Winter Garden. The accommoda- 
tions comprised two small dining rooms, a 


an cssay. 


glassed-in conservatory covered with paint 
and a large, dark interior room, the middle 
of which was occupied by a steep stair to 
the basement. Outside, a tiled terrace cov- 
ered with a low awning in summer provided 
out-of-door eating space. There was no re- 
semblance to the outdoor restaurant of 
Europe similarly located, but in a rough 
and ready fashion it furnished some of the 
elements of an inn and something of the air 
of an amusement park. In the nineties, 
when New York was small and Central 
Park something of a drive, the Casino en- 
joyed a polite popularity. 

The alterations by Joseph Urban place the 
Casino in the hotel class. Something of the 
old inn character was preserved with one 
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of the small dining rooms, at present the 
least used feature of the layout. The two 
most popular rooms are those where tables 
are set about the dance floor and the part 
of the main dining room where the ball- 
room floor is in view. Similarly, the first 
seats taken on the terrace are those where 
persons arriving can be seen. Seclusion can 
hardly be set at a premium at present, what- 
ever its value to the Victorian diner. 

The old building could have accommo- 
dated about three hundred and fifty persons 
shut off from one another in small and large 
groups; the altered layout provides for four 
hundred and sixty-eight. On the opening 
night this layout gave place to one for six 
hundred; tables for two were practically 
without demand and larger parties had to 
be accommodated. Such continues to be the 
Parties of six are a fair average. The 
original plan seated 114 persons in the pa- 
vilion, 96 on the terrace, 128 in the main 
dining room, 96 in the ballroom and 24 in 
the small dining room, at round tables 30 
inches for two persons and 33 inches in 
diameter for four, accommodations which 
can be stretched to four and six covers. 
Twelve square tables in the main dining 
room were provided to be used separately, 
or combined as banquet tables. 


case. 
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The plan provides a clear trafic scheme 
emphasized by the carpet designs. Although 
it is in units based on a 27-inch width 
throughout, open in arrangement as the old 
building permits, its use and the comments 
of patrons suggest that still greater open- 
ness of arrangement would be practical. One 
of the excellences of the arrangement for 
social usage is the sense of pageantry and 
leisurely movement suggested in the traffic 
routing. A single, sweeping stair with an 
easy rise and many landings gives access 
through a porch and vestibule to the square 
foyer which distributes guests to the coat 
rooms, dressing rooms and main dining 
room, office and the lobby. The lobby in 
floor plan is a continuation of the foyer but 
mounts higher in volume. It gives access 
through two doors, six feet wide, to the 
pavilion and througha ten-foot folding door 
to the ballroom. At the other end of the 
ballroom a ten-foot door throws the main 
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dining room and ballroom together. The 
small dining room is entered directly from 
outside or through a small door and pas- 
sage at the end of the lobby. This passage 
connects the pantry service with the pavil- 
ion. The terrace and pavilion in summer 
work as one room together through the use 
of seven ten-foot openings at the curved 
end. The glass doors fold back against the 
reveal of the walls and the pavilion be- 
comes a room virtually out of doors. On 
the terrace the cantilevered awning gives 
shade but, instead of interposing supports 
between the people and the prospect, cn- 
frames the view in one sweeping, inclusive 
line The bigness in effect of this device to- 
gether with the unobstructed spaces of 
most of the rooms gives a grandeur to the 
scheme often lacking in arrangements of 
greater actual dimension. 

The domed ceiling of the pavilion con- 
tributes to the airiness of this room, main- 
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tained by the delicacy of its lighting and 
decoration. The unobstructed space was at- 
tained through the use of Lame//a construc- 
tion, an invention used first for hangars and 
somewhat familiar at present in garage 
work. In Europe it has been developed also 
as a structure. Steel Lamella is not 
vet available in this country. The decora- 


steel 


tive qualities of this 
method of construc- 
tion in 
the room by Urban. 
photo- 


are shown 


Foreign 
graphs also show 
its decorative 
sibilities though 
the apsidal torm 1s 
In order 


pos- 


less usual. 
to preserve the unit 


scale of the con- 
struction Urban 
covered the under 


SIZE intersections in 
the apse with ply- 
board and formed a 


great. six - pointed 
half star of stream- 
ing floral decora- 
tion. The dome it- 


self covers the space 
like a tent; there is 
no air chamber, yet 
the room remains 
the in the 
building owing to 
the openness of the door and window plan. 


JOSEPH 


coolest 


Acoustically the Pavilion 1s a sensation. 
When the orchestra placed in the central 
bay under the half dome plays, the music has 
a richness of tone seldom heard. There are 
no echoing surfaces owing to the broken 
ceiling and the wood construction seems to 
vibrate like a cello. 

The ballroom, originally the interior 
space with the central stair already de- 
scribed, has a ceiling of black glass squares 
hung on a wooden framework from the old 
ceiling. By leaving the ceiling undefined in 
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CASINO IN CENTRAL PARK 


AN 
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this way height is given the room and the 
festive quality of the crystal chandeliers 
and the people below is doubled by reflec- 
tions. 

Opposed to the pavilion in tonal quality 
is the effect of the glass ceiling on the acous- 
tics. Here the music has a sharp brilliance 
lacking, however, any metallic quality. 
Such power is given 
the tone that it 
penetrates the 
whole building 
when not muffled by 
the presence of 
many people. 

The main dining 
room occupies the 
former winter gar- 
den designed origi- 
nally as a conserva- 
tory. Heat through 
the glass was al- 
a drawback 
which had been for- 
merly somewhat 
Overcome by paint- 
ing the roof. Urban 
dropped the ceiling 
at the and 
filled the central 
dome with a mural 
of purple and blue 
butterflies and flow- 
The walls and 
parts of the 
ceiling were covered with silver leaf to 
provide a lively background for the ma- 
genta-stenciled decoration. 

Lighting is for the most part handled in 
a flood-light system, either through glazed 
diffusing transoms, as in the lobby and main 
dining room, or in enameled metal diffusing 
fixtures, as in the small dining room and 
pavilion. Opal glass plates conceal the 
source and soften the light in the foyer and 
entrance vestibule. Down the corridor an 
extremely effective enameled metal fixture 
is used which gives a diffused illumination 
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Photo. Sigurd Fischer 


ALCOVE OFF SMALL DINING ROOM 
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DETAIL, SMALL DINING ROOM 


CENTRAL PARK CASINO 
JOSEPH URBAN, ARCHITECT 
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Photo. Sigurd Fischer 
CEILING DETAIL, PAVILION 

CENTRAL PARK CASINO 
JOSEPH URBAN, ARCHITECT 
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DETAIL, BALLROOM 


CENTRAL PARK CASINO 
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BALLROOM 
CENTRAL PARK CASINO 
JOSEPH URBAN, ARCHITECT 
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CEILING, BALLROOM 
CENTRAL PARK CASINO 
JOSEPH URBAN, ARCHITECT 
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Photo. Sigurd Fischer 
CORNER OF PAVILION 
CENTRAL PARK CASINO 
JOSEPH URBAN, ARCHITECT 
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Photo. Sigurd Fischer 


INNER LOBBY 


CENTRAL PARK CASINO 
JOSEPH URBAN, ARCHITECT 
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CORRIDOR 
CENTRAL PARK CASINO 
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leading to the main dining room. 
was desired for the 
covered the shining reflectors and 
clear bulbs. A unshaded 
lights finishes the fixture at the top and 
describes a circular constellation in the 
black glass above. All lighting fixtures, fur- 
niture and carpets were specially made 


Brilliancy 
ballroom 
metal 
ring of 


so crystal 


candle 
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LADIES DRESSING ROOM 
CENTR AL P ARK CASINO 
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The cretonnes of the pavilion were specially 
blocked 
for the architect's universality, established 
in the Metropolitan Museum Exhibition, 1s 
continued in the Central Park Casino. New 
York now possesses a restaurant which, for 


Urban’'s scenic studio. Precedent 


versatility of design in varied media, can be 
compared with European achievements. 


THE TECHNIQUE OF THEATRICAL PRODUCTION 
BY CLAUDE BRAGDON 


oO GIVE a glimpse of the World-of-Make- 

Believe in the making, by tracing the 
permutations a theatrical production goes 
through from its inception to the moment 
when the curtain rises on the opening night, 
| am choosing for illustration Walter 
Hampden’s The Light of Asia. 

The play is a chronicle of the life of 
Buddha, presented in nine scenes and in- 
hundred characters, many 
requiring three and four complete changes 
of costume. Numerous elaborate properties 
are also fruit tree in full 
bloom, a two palanquins, 
musical 


volving over a 


necessary; a 
litter and 
thrones, cushions, flowers, 
instruments, 
belts, sandals, 
even to the last shoe string, it is the prov- 
ince of the art director to provide. 
Although the designing, drawing and de- 
tailing of all this may occupy months, the 
actual fabrication must be done in a few 
weeks by reason of the conditions prevail- 
ing in the New York theatre where scenery 
must pass without a pause from carpenter 


rugs, 


swords, spears, head dresses, 


and so on, all of which. 


shop to scenic studio and thence to the 
theatre, and where cannot be 
started until rehearsals are under way, not 
until four weeks before the opening because 
of the terms of the Equity contract. For ex- 
ample, if you gentle as 
kittens, they will be delivered punctually 
every night at the stage door. If you are 
called on to furnish a room in the Victorian 
manner, there are two great emporia where- 
in are stored the spoils of countless auction 
and rummage sales. One man makes a 
business of buying clothes from arriving 
immigrants for use in the theatre; another 
specializes on the making of animals’ heads; 
still another makes practically all the armor 
seen on the New York stage. During the 
peak of the theatrical season all these pur- 


costumes 


need horses as 


veyors of theatrical pleasure labor inces- 
santly. 

Active work on a _ production begins 
usually about four weeks before the open- 
ing and corresponds to “breaking ground”’ 
for a building operation. For months before 
one has been dreaming, scheming, drawing, 
and re-drawing. Just how much of this has 
to be done depends largely upon the felicity 
and practicability of one’s initial concep- 
tion: in the case of Cyrano, the preliminary 
sketches were carried out without a single 
important change; in The Light of Asia, on 
the other hand, three schemes were aban- 
doned before discovering the final one 
which grew out of the necessity for quick 
scene changes, for getting many actors ef- 
fectively on and off the stage, and for the 
performance of certain rituals and dances. 

All these matters were determined by Mr 
Hampden in the same manner an archi- 
tect’s client determines the general layout 
of his factory, store or bank. Our delibera- 
tions finally led us to an arrangement 
of steps and platforms, a permanent set in 
which there are seven separate entrances 
and exits and four different acting levels. 
Moreover, the steps are so few, low and 
broad, that they do not interfere with the 
dramatic action. This stage arrangement 
proved to be half the battle, because it 
established other features of the produc- 
tion. All that remained was to give each 
scene its appropriate ‘‘dressing’’ by means 
of curtains, ground rows, back drops and 
stage ‘“props.’’ The elimination of “‘flats”’ 
greatly facilitated scene changes. 

My experience in the theatre has con- 
vinced me of the soundness of Mr. Hamp- 
den’s contention that the stage floor should 
be three dimensional, with some practical 
system of ramps and platforms to reinforce 
the “mystical protagonists.’’ The sound- 
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ISOMETRIC DRAWING OF PERMANENT SET casi 
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ness of such a scheme was demonstrated in The scenery and stage “props,” such as 


the scene before the battle of Agincourt in 
Mr. Hampden’s production of Henry V 
where the kneeling king has a long scene 
alone; only by placing the single figure ona 
rocky mound was it given the necessary 
dominance. 

The permanent set was built first of all, 
and rehearsals conducted upon it, so that 
the actors could become at home in their 
environment. The next addition was a vast 
expanse of black curtains at the 
sides and rear of the stage, forty-two feet 
high, and set as far back as possible. These 


velvet 


curtains absorb the light so successfully 
that they give the effect of infinite space; 
they can be parted to reveal the cyclorama, 
and masked apertures at right and left form 
invisible exits. Gauze drops, ground rows 
and foliage borders, slim garlanded masts, a 
ruined wall, a pool, a shrine, wine jars full 
of orchids and jasmine, and other para- 
phernalia of luxury and pleasure complete 
the stage accessories. 


chairs, tables and beds, are usually let by 
contract from working drawings, supple- 
mented sometimes by sketches or 
pasteboard models. For curtains and draper- 


color 


ics, samples of materials and dyes, and full- 


size details of stencils are furnished. Rugs 
are bought, rented or borrowed. All arti- 


ficial foliage is executed from sketches by 
artisans. Costumes are let by contract from 
carefully drawn colored sketches. Wigs and 
shoes are the work of specialists. 

In the costumes for The Light of Asia, a 
difficulty was encountered. Hindu clothing 
consists largely of simple cloths and suc- 
cess depends, therefore, less in the making 
than in the wearing. The costumes were 
designed on the back ot on the 
drawing board, the actors being instructed 


instead 


how they should be worn. In the coloring 
of the costumes three things had to be kept 
in mind: their dramatic and psychological 
appropriateness, their relation to the vari- 
ous backgrounds, and to one another. 
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Scenery is painted either vertically on 
counter-weighted frames that slide up and 
down, or horizontally on what 1s known as 
a “painting floor.’ The latter is the Euro- 
pean method, and has an advantage in per- 
mitting the color to puddle, giving a richer 
texture 
Asia was painted in this way. The medium 
used 1s Opaque water color with an ad- 
mixture of glue, and the material canvas, 
except where an effect of luminosity 1s 
desired, and muslin and dye are used. Cur- 
tains must always be dyed, for paint will 
stiffen the fabric and flake off. A variety of 
materials may be used, but linen is perhaps 
the most satisfactory. In The Light of Asza, 
for the large curtains I used what is known 
as table felt; this has a heavy pile and takes 
dye. After being dved in two tones they 
were spattered with violet, and darkened 
gradually toward the top to give an effect 
unknown to the 


of descending ‘‘from the 
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The Bodhi tree, in The Light of 


known.’ In the theatre, broken color, 
mixed in the spectator’s eye instead of on 
the canvas, 1s the most beautiful. Some- 
times painted surfaces are sponge-stippled, 
spattered, or rolled with a wound-up cloth, 
to give richness of texture. Sometimes, like 
water colors, they are washed on. To give 
““life’’ sometimes they are sprinkled, while 
still wet, with bronze or silver powder. 

A scientific knowledge of color is of the 
utmost value to the artist working in the 
theatre. He must know not only the visual 
effect of various color combinations, but 
also the effect of colored lights on colored 
surfaces. Stage light is usually warmer than 
studio light, so all colors must be corres- 
pondingly colder. The finished and lighted 
scene has often to be toned up or down by 
the painter. 

During the fabrication of the scenery, 
properties and costumes, the company is 


being rehearsed, the ‘‘extras’’ drilled, the 
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BODHI TREE AND FOLIAGE BOR, DE R. 


dances and music developed. These various 
elements coalesce shortly before the first 
dress rehearsal. This event is preceded by a 
dress parade in which each costume is 
inspected, accepted or rejected. Changes are 
inevitable in the costumes brought thus 
into juxtaposition with other costumes and 
seen under stage lights. These changes con- 
tinue up to the opening night and not in- 
frequently thereafter. 

Only after the dress rehearsals is it pos- 
sible to attack the problem of lighting, 
although charts of the lighting of each 
scene have been made, and the necessary 
equipment provided. Because dress rehears- 
als are usually few and troubled, the light- 
ing, though of the first importance, gets 
less than its due consideration. This was 
not so, however, in the instance of The 
Light of Asta, where an entire day, instead 
of the usual few minutes, was given over to 
the lighting of a single scene. Of course, 


MALTER. H. 
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this scene involved sunlight, moonlight, 
dawn, lightning, and “the light that never 
was on sea or land,”’ in addition to an aura 
about the body of the Buddha and the “‘in- 
made visible by a chemical 
Mara’s animal-headed 


visible rav 
paint) directed on 
horde. 

The ideal equipment would make it pos- 
sible to command light of any color or 1n- 
tensity upon any point within the stage 
area. Color is obtained by means of differ- 
ently dyed gelatines; intensity is regulated 
by means of rheostats or dimmers. Diffusion 
and concentration are taken care of by dif- 
fusing screens and lenses whereby the lighted 
area may be reduced to the size of a human 
face. The old system of ‘‘strips’’ and “‘bor- 
ders," rows of lamps in galvanized iron 
troughs placed above and at the sides of the 
Stage, is Obsolete in up-to-date theatres. 
The X-ray type of unit, with each lamp in 
its individual reflector and equipped with 
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gelatine screens, is gradually giving place 
to spot-lights of various types and sizes, 
which are capable of being swung in any 
direction, focused, and provided with ad- 
justable metal shields to overcome the 
“'spill’’ of light. Footlights are used more 
and more sparingly, merely to mitigate the 
heavy shadows cast by overhead light. In 
Hampden’s theatre I eliminated them en- 
tirely, together with the unsightly footlight 
“trough.’’ Their function is performed by 
spot-lights on the front of the balcony. 
There are certain types of lighting units 
used for special purposes: a powerful lamp 
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PIECES, GROUND-ROW, AND SHRINE 


and its reflector on an adjustable stand to 
throw a shaft of light through a window or 
open door; small strip-lights placed on the 
floor or hung on the scenery to take the 
blackness out of ground rows or masking 
pieces; flood-lights hung far away and high 
aloft to give the effect of bright sunshine or 
moonlight. The cyclorama, or sky cloth, 1s 
lighted by units of a special type, which, 
though only four feet away from the cloth, 
spread an evenly distributed sheet of light 
from top or bottom, of any color or in- 
tensity. 

The richness of stage 


light, compared 
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with ordinary lighting, is due to the fact 
that the white light is split into its com- 
ponent colors and re-mixed “‘in the eye.” 
The result is a natural light, but one in 
which the shadows are opalescent, multi- 
colored, because the shadow of a colored 
light yields always its complementary hue. 
If, for example, an object be illuminated by 
a red light from one direction and by a green 
light from another, it will appear in its 


making the scene blend into darkness before 
it intersected the proscenium arch. This was 
achieved by means of the black curtains, 
the dark painting toward the top and sides, 
and a concentration of warm light in the 
center of the stage, surrounding this with a 
penumbra of colder, dimmer light. The pur- 
pose was to make the play a series of dream- 
pictures, as if seen in the depths of some 









true color because red and green, being 
complementary, will produce white, but 
the shadows, instead of being grey-violet, 
will be red on the side opposite the green 
light, and green opposite the red. By the use 
of different colored lights a living, dynamic 
quality can be imparted to the most ordi- 
nary fabrics,—theycan be painted with light. 

In The Light of Asta production I endeav- 
ored to eliminate the ‘‘picture frame,” 
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Fabricated and delivered at the stage 
door, all these accessories of the production 
are ready to be handled by the stage em- 
ployees. The wardrobe mistress delivers 
the costumes to the dressing rooms, and 
keeps them clean and in repair. The 
‘“crew'’ is captained by the head carpenter, 
whose lieutenants are the head property 
man and the head electrician. Each in turn 
is commander of his own squad, which 
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varies in number according to the size and 
elaborateness of the production. The head 
carpenter's contingent handles all the scen- 
cry on the stage floor; another group, the 
‘fly men,”’ aloft in the fly gallery, attends 
to the curtains and painted drops, and 
whatever else may be suspended from the 
gridiron. The head property man usually 
has assistants whose duty it is to lay the 
floor cloth, set, and dismantle the stage of 
its mobile elements at the beginning and 
end of every scene. There is a house elec- 
trician and a stage electrician, each presid- 
ing over his own switchboard. This back- 
stage crew, never seen and rarely heard by 
the audience, often outnumbers the actors 
in a theatrical production. 
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Such are some of the problems and proc- 
esses of professional theatrical production. 
Into the question of the inherent necessity 
of these problems, or the intrinsic excel- 
lence of these processes, I shall not enter. 
When it is impossible to change existing 
conditions One must operate as one can 
within the imposed limitations. But per- 
haps some new start on simpler and firmer 
foundations may emerge under the domi- 
nation of a different consciousness, per- 
haps the consciousness of the younger 
generation, in whom, despite discourage- 
ment and frustration, enthusiasm and hope 
burn bright. For to them the theatre is an 
altar flame of which they could be, and 
perchance will be, the ministering acolytes. 





ARCHITECTURE, THE EXPRESSION OF THE 
MATERIALS AND METHODS OF OUR TIMES 


BY LE CORBUSIER 


ET Us not confuse outward show, how- 
L ever impressive, with an_ essential 
truth which is still indistinct in the whirl- 
pool of an epoch in the full tide of evolu- 
t10n. 

By ‘‘smpressive outward show,” it is implied 
that the architecture of today appears to be 
dictated in the eloquence of its form by 
modern materials and methods. “Essential 
truth’’ suggests an architecture that results 
from the state of mind of an epoch and that 
an architecture exists, takes form and is 
expressed only at that very moment when a 
general evolution of mind 1s accomplished. It 
is at that moment when mind 
has recognized and admitted a system of 
thought which, above all, represents in 
every field a profound modification of 
previous states. There is no architecture 
during periods of crisis; architecture comes 
after periods of crisis. 

The crisis then has passed? From the 
consideration of the world about us the 
Opposite seems certain. Perhaps not; a few 
spirits (not all—far from that, but only 
those of leaders—and that is enough) have 
passed through the crisis, and have formu- 
lated a new attitude of mind which follows 
completed changes. Only objects—material 
reality—are in a state of complete dis- 
turbance. And why are they? Because pre- 
cisely at this moment, there breathes a 
new spirit and the entire world—both man 
and materials—must inevitably follow the 
implacable destiny of a new tendency. 

Is there then indeed an origin to this 
profound upheaval? Most certainly. It has 
existed for a hundred years. During the cen- 
tury our brains have escaped from ancient 
customs. Our life has gone from day to day, 
changed bit by bit. And thus we scarcely 
appreciate it. We were unable to know 


alone 


where all this was leading, we could feel 
only that it was leading, powerfully, 
violently, and ever and ever more rapidly. 

Meanwhile, shallow spirits of limited 
vision cried out: “The world is being 
wrecked, all is lost."’ And in desperation, 
like shipwrecked sailors grasping at float- 
ing debris, we clung to the past. Never 
before had so much archaeology been done 
as during those heroic times when science 
was pushing us, each day more insistently, 
along the adventurous paths that lead to- 
wards the unknown. 

Is not architecture determined by new ma- 
tertals and new methods? (It is high time I 
were defining what architecture is.) Indeed 
to all in America belong the new materials, 
with you modern methods are in use. But 
for a hundred years your architecture has 
not evolved. Alone your programs have 
changed. And you construct your sky- 
scrapers in the manner of students of the 
Ecole des Beaux-Arts building a private 
house. I repeat: a hundred years of new 
materials and new methods have made no 
change whatsoever in your architectural 
viewpoint. 

* * * * 

It is time, though, to define architecture. 
Architecture is not building. Architecture is 
that cast of synthetical thought in response 
to which the multiple elements of architec- 
ture are led synchronically to express a 
purpose. And as this synthetical purpose is 
absolutely disinterested, having for object 
neither to make durable, nor to build 
rapidly, nor to keep warm, nor to promote 
sanitation, nor to standardize the domestic 
usefulness of the house, I would say, since 
it is above any utilitarian objective, it is an 
elevated purpose. Its object is to bring us 
benefits of a different nature from those of 
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A PROPOSED HOUSING 
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material usefulness; its aim is to transport 
us to an inspired state and thus to bring us 
enjoyment. 

Saying this I find myself in accord with 
the humblest accomplishment of the sim- 
plest conscientious laborer, and on the 
other hand I put myself in agreement with 
all the great traditions of the past. 

* * * * 

Nevertheless, there exists in these days, 
an absorption in definitely practical ideas 
which 1s precisely expressed by the subject 
which was suggested to me, ‘‘Architecture, 
the expression of the materials and methods 
of our times.’’ 

I will even say that it is the clue to the 
present situation. And here is the reason: 

A system of thought is imbued with life 
only when there exists a balance between 
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the results of evolution and the spiritual 
direction of its progress. 

What, then, is the direction of its prog- 
ress today? 

A hundred years of a mechanical era have 
brought forth an entirely new spectacle. 
Geometry is supreme. Precision 1s every- 
where. The right angle prevails. There no 
longer exists any object that does not tend 
to severity. 

Industrialism has stated the postulate of 
economy: to attain the maximum of result 
at the minimum of expense. 

Science, mathematics, analysis and hy- 
pothesis, have all created an authentic 
machinery of thought. An imperative need 
of clarity, the search for the solution. It is 
for that which the mathematicians term the 
“elegant solution.” 
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A VILLA AT SORCHES 


LE CORBUSIER AND PIERRI 


Has not this all pervading precision, 
exactness and accuracy definitely annihil- 
ated the imperceptible, distance and mys- 
tery? Miraculously, guste the contrary is the 
case. This century has officially opened to 
us gates yawning on the infinite, on 
majesty, silence and mystery. More than 
ever before, man’s soul is pathetically 
brought face to face with itself. Never was 
there an epoch so powerfully, so unani- 
mously inspired. Poetry is everywhere, 
constant, immanent. 

* * * ~*~ 

Here, then, is set forth that point of view 
which constitutes the present era, a veri- 
table magnetic pole towards which swings 


the compass of our initiatives, of all our 


initiatives. 
Let us come to the point. What, in view 
of the purity and supreme clarity of this 


JEANNERET, ARCHITECTS 


new state of thought, are our 
architectural forms? Do 
selves with this gleaming liberty of dis- 


present 
we concern Our- 
interestedness, of courage and poetry? Alas, 
how timid we are, how firmly we are 
chained, like slaves. The past has ensnared 
us, whereas its law is to cry to us, ‘‘carry 
on—why don't you progress and move for- 
ward?’ We are cowardly and timorous, lazy 
and without imagination 

Cowardly, timorous, lazy and without 
imagination, because, now and invariably, 
we want our new houses to resemble the 
old. What a poverty of creative ability! 

Meanwhile the means are at hand; 
science, mathematics, industry, organiza- 
tion. 

We still permit our houses to lie close to 
a damp and unhealthy ground. We are 
still discussing whether or not our houses 
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are to have roofs, while roof gardens bring 
health, joy, and an upheaval of plan 
replete with magnificent liberties. We are 
still building our houses of stone, with 
massive walls, while light and slender 
cars are speeding at sixty miles an hour 
through snows or under the tropical sun. 
We are still employing masons and carpen- 
ters on the job, to work in rain or snow, or 
fair weather, while factories could turn out 
to perfection that which we accept poorly 
executed. 
And so forth and so on. 


* * * * 


Here, now, are my conclusions. In what 
way are we to allow so many innovations? 
How are we to select these forms still un- 
known in the building of houses? How are 
we to arrange them in such a manner as 
will bring us anew before an architectural 
phenomenon as will make us feel once 
more the vigorous delights of architecture? 

A state of new enthusiasm exists; a 
system of thought has been wrought by a 
hundred years of investigation and acquired 
results. We have a /ine of conduct. Instinc- 
tively tends towards such 
constructive towards such ma- 
terials as possess forces capable of feeding 
our enthusiasm. In us moderns the new 
feelings, an instinct, control actions which 
are in harmony with each other. 

The harmony of former centuries is in 
confusion. The effect continues but the 
cause has been swept aside by the mechani- 
cal revolution. The mechanical revolution 
is a new Ccause—immense phenomenon in 
the history of mankind. Where are the 
new effects? 


choice 
systems, 


our 
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Let us be led by this enthusiasm which 
animates us. Industrialization, standardiza- 
tion, mass production, all are magnificent 
implements; let us use these implements. 

[ wish to give you the basis of my reason- 
ing: | am certain that that which at this 
moment appears most revolutionary in con- 
temporary architectural creations, be it in 
France, Germany, Russia, or elsewhere, 
all that is stz/l nothing more than the old 
aspect caught in the quicksands of the past. 
It is my opinion that as yet we have seen 
nothing new, done nothing new. That 
which will come in architecture will sur- 
vive only when an urbanism, brought face 
to face with the present social upheaval, 
will have created cities of which we have 
as yet not even an idea, of which we have 
not yet even considered the possibility. 

Such is the progress on the one hand (and 
it is gigantic by comparison with the means 
at the disposal of the builders of the 
Romanesque period, or that of Louis XIV 
and on the other hand the architects of the 
contemporary epoch daring at last to state 
a problem, and to announce the answer, 
and thus to give to the world an architec- 
tural system which ts the resultant of the 
spirit of an era. 

The line of action exists 
system of thinking. 

The Americans, however, are the people 
who, having done most for progress, re- 
main for the most part timidly chained to 
dead traditions. 

On the other hand, their willingness 
to progress further strikes me as bound- 
less. And that is a force which, soon, will 
swing the balance. 
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General View 


Residence of Irvin F. Impink, Reading, Pa 
LEWIS BOWMAN, ARCHITECT 
HAROLD ¢ SHOEMAKER, LANDSCAPI ARCHITECT 
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View From Entrance Driveway 


Residence of Irvin F. Impink, Reading, Pa. 


LEWIS BOWMAN, ARCHITECT 
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Ground Floor Plan 


Second Floor Plan 
Residence of Irvin F. Impink, Reading, Pa 


LEWIS BOWMAN, ARCHITECT 
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Angle Detail 
Residence of Irvin F. Impink, Reading, Pa. 
LEWIS BOWMAN, ARCHITECT 
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Photo. Gilltes 


Entrance Detail 
Residence of Irvin F. Impink, Reading, Pa. 
LEWIS BOWMAN, ARCHITECT 
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Interior of Main Hall 
Residence of Irvin F. Impink, Reading, Pa. 


LEWIS BOWMAN, ARCHITECT 
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Horn and Hardart Building, Sixteenth and Chestnut Streets, Philadelphia 
RALPH B. BENCKER, ARCHITECT 
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Detail of Bay 
Horn and Hardart Building, Sixteenth and Chestnut Streets, Philadelphia 
RALPH B. BENCKER, ARCHITECT 
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Photo. Rittase 
Stairway 
Horn and Hardart Building, Sixteenth and Chestnut Streets, Philadelphia 
RALPH B. BENCKER, ARCHITECT 
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Stairway 
Horn and Hardart Building, Sixteenth and Chestnut Streets, Philadelphia 


RALPH B. BENCKER, ARCHITECT 
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Photo Pearce 
Horn and Hardart Building, Broad Street, Philadelphia 


RALPH B. BENCKER, ARCHITECT 
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Photo. Pearce 
Horn and Hardart Building, Broad Street, Philadelphia 


RALPH B. BENCKER, ARCHITECT 
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Entrance to Display Room 
The Denver Sewer Pipe and Clay Co. Building 
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Abraham and Straus Building, Brooklyn 
STARRETT AND VAN VLECK, ARCHITECTS 
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Detail of Brickwork 
Abraham and Straus Building, Brooklyn 
STARRETT AND VAN VLECK, ARCHITECTS 
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NORTH ITALIAN BRICK CHIMNEYS 
BY MYRON BEMENT SMITH 


PART Il 


N THE preceding article reference was 
I made to the Baroque chimneys of the 
Ducale at the Certosa of Pavia. 
measured drawings in this article, 
and V, show two more of these 
chimneys, the photographs of 
which appear as figures It was 
my good fortune, on the first trip to the 
Certosa, to see the pair of chimneys marked 
figure 19 undergoing a restoration by Sig- 
nor Silvio Nicchi, the gentleman in figure 
20. Szgnor Nicchi has been at the Certosa 
he told me as we sat on 


Palazzo 
The 
plates IV 
Certosa 

Ig tO 22. 


since his vouth, 
the ridge tile one day enjoying the view 
over the flat Lombard water-meadows. In 
the course of these years he has taken down 
and rebuilt nearly all the chimneys in 
addition to doing the general repair work 
for the buildings that form the 
Certosa group. His natural courtesy, mod- 


many 


CST) and scrcne disposition do not entirely 
conceal the secret pride with which he 
regards his work 

To take down and rebuild this pair of 
chimneys occupied Svgvor Nicchi and an 
three w ecks. Each picce Was 
taken off, the broken 
bricks carefully matched and replaced by 


assistant tor 
marked as it was 
the whole laid out along the roof and. 
relaid ending 
finials in 


new, 


when all was ready, again, 
by threading the their 
rods and at last flying the pennants. After a 


a last coat of 


iron 


scrubbing with stiff brushes, 


white gesso and its fresco decoration was 
\ few days later | took the photo- 
graph and went over the dimensions. Not 
a figure had changed appreciably from the 
original measurements made before the re- 
construction. In a few years no one will 
guess that this brickwork has been touched, 


except for necessary repointing, within the 


laid On. 


three hundred years since it was originally 
laid. 

The next illustration, 
teresting in that it gives a view of the vents 
which here show clearly as the curtain 
wall has been removed from its corbels. 
By referring to the section view of plate 
[IV it is noticeable that any down draft 
which might be caused by a wind against 
the chimney is balanced by an up-draft 
through the openings between the corbels. 
Italian chimneys do three things: they let 
smoke out by a natural draft, they prevent 
back drafts and they keep rain from wash- 
ing soot down the inside of the flue. The 

varied solutions of these problems result 
in the interesting forms of which this 
serics can show but a few. When one recalls 
the high, open Italian fireplace with its 
wide throat and lack of damper it is not 
hard to see why the chimney top is given 
this exacting consideration. 

The most picturesque parti for this prob- 
lem was found in the village of Pisino, in- 
land on the Istrian peninsula (See figure 
23). Note the form of the tile plates that 

over the side openings and then the scale 
and the 
minute 

those 
village 


figure 22, 1s in- 


vertical louvres 

smaller vents above with their 
This chimney, like most of 
illustrated, designed by a 

mason working in a tradition 
ingly not hampered by it. 

The next page of four illustrations, 
figures 24 to 27, show fantastic creations 
which were popular in the Gothic period. 
These Bergamo chimneys are all on the 
same old palace and are so unusual that 
the Italian government has declared them 
Monumenti Nazionali, thus putting their 
preservation under the control of the min- 


given by the 


sills. 
was 
yet seem- 
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ister of fine arts. These gay concoctions, 
five or six hundred years old, illustrate a 
cleverness of technique that excuses what- 
ever shortcomings they may have in de- 
sign. The corkscrew motif is a favorite 
one, coming up again in the Baroque centu- 
ries. Its construction, if one allows for a 
generous use of mortar, is not so difficult 
as might be supposed. But for outright 
novelty and suggestion for our modern 
work the octagonal, open-jointed shaft of 
the example to the left in figure 25 deserves 
to be looked at carefully. 

The steep thatched roof and white- 
washed walls of the cottage at Mira (figure 
28), might be in an English countryside 
were it not for the characteristic divided 
Venetian chimney which, due to the hip 
roof, stands out from the slope. But for the 
interesting up-thrust of white wall with 
its break of pitch in the thatch the chimney 
might lack sufficient attachment to hold it 
as part of the composition. The sides of 
the flue are faced with thin paving bricks 
with flat side to the weather. This was 
done for economy as well as to keep the 
stack from being top-heavy. 

In Torriano is found the low chimney 
(figure 29) with thin tiles used to screen 
the smoke openings from the wind. The 
finial with its ball is also a piece of carved 
brick. Figure 30, from the Certosa again, 
is unusual in that it was designed without 


a curtain wall for the vents. Number 31, at 
the church of S. Lanfranco, Pavia, had its 
curtain of brick or of tile, to prove which 
the sharp projecting brackets still exist. 
More noticeable, however, are the splayed 
brick that fill the lower part of the open- 
ings, probably to deflect the rain. In spite 
of its mutilation another S. Lanfranco 
chimney, figure 32, shows a clever use of 
simplest materials. The spouts are made of 
pan tiles cut off at a raking angle. The 
screen which at one time concealed both 
the vents and the inner roof is made of 
large flat tile, originally cut in graceful 
profiles, fragments of which remain. Some 
study was given to the color spotting, the 
spouts coming against light gesso, as do 
the carved corbels. The screen, it is evi- 
dent, once had a thin coat of plaster to 
conceal the joints in the tile. 

During the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries the large cove moulding which 
was so popular for cornices found an ex- 
pression in the chimneys. Figures 33 to 35 
show variations of this Baroque feature and 
also illustrate the fondness of that period 
for covering everything over with plaster. 
The example from Milano has the date, 
mpccLx1ul, legible in the cavea. From 
Verona comes the last illustration for this 
instalment, a severe but not ungraceful ex- 
ample of classic pediment and entablature 
mouldings. 


(To be continued.) 
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SOUND PROOFING THE HOSPITAL 
BY CHARLES F. NEERGAARD* 


Noise has become a major proble m in our cities. In the hos pital where the comfort and even 
the life of the patient demands quiet, the situation is particularly acute. After every critical opera- 


tion the first demand of the surgeon 1s absolute quiet for his patient. 


Yet in our Structures we 


seemingly do all we can to make this impossible. The density and rigidity of fireproof building 
materials produce an interior finish which is a perfect reflector of sound, and vibrations are 
carried through monolithic construction with little loss of intensity. 

It is a common tragedy for a new hospital, architecturally beautiful, skillfully planned 
and radiating color and warmth, to prove a bitter disappointment to its creators, because of in- 
tolerable noise, when opened to patients. Low voices are intensified and echoes from the crash of a 
carelessly dropped utensil penetrate throughout the structure. 


I. SOURCES OF NOISE 
4. NOISE FROM WITHOUT. 

Noises, ever on the increase, indicate the impor- 
tance of locating new hospitals in a quiet neighbor- 
hood. The open window welcomes every rattle and 
rumble of passing truck or trolley, the raucous auto- 
mobile horn, and all the clamor and din of our busy 
communities. Hospital zones of quiet, usually more 
honored in the breach than in the observance, may 
help, but generally there is no relief for the patient 
except to keep the windows closed, install sound 
filters at the window, or see that these outside sound 
waves are promptly and effectively absorbed as they 
enter 
B. NOISE FROM WITHIN. 

The inside noises incidental to hospital operation 
are manv and varied. We may divide them into four 
groups. 

1. AVOIDABLE NOISEs. 
talking and laughter in rooms and corridors, thought- 
less acts of which everyone is guilty at times. Given 
rigid enforcement of the rule’ Be Quiet”’ and a proper 
hospital morale, these can largely be controlled. 


Among these are loud 


Accidental noises resulting from dropping of dishes 
and pans and shifting of chairs on the hard floor, 
theoretically avoidable, call for constant care on the 
part of all. 

Many a sufferer can testify how numerous are 
mechanical noises. Windows rattle, shades flap, 
radiators gurgle and pound, valves hiss, faucets drip, 


“Reports of the Bureau of Standards at Washington and publica- 
tions of many recognized acoustical authorities have been con- 
sulted. Architects, engineers and builders, who have given special 
thought to architectural acoustics, have contributed much. The 
ngineering departments of the various firms whose systems are 
ere discussed have given cordial coéperation. Ten hospitals and 
twenty other buildings using acoustical measures were inspected, 
and the effectiveness of the treatment and difficulties of cleaning 
arefully investigated. See also “‘Sound Proofing Apartments,”’ 
pp. 290-8, The Architectural Record, March, 1929. 


doors slam and latches chatter with every passing 
draft. Such disturbances are inexcusable. Regular 
inspection will obviate them to a considerable 
extent. Rigid control of avoidable disturbance will 
result in marked improvement in any institution. 
Unfortunately the superintendent has too many 
other things to think of. 

2. UNAVoIDABLE Noises. 
delirious sufferers and cries of infants and children 
are perhaps the most disturbing psychologically. 
Many of these conditions can be isolated, walled off 
in quiet rooms. 

Noisy work rooms should be segregated in plan- 
ning, vet we often see the rooms of patients immedi- 
ately adjoining an elevator or diet kitchen. When 
food is served and dishes washed on each floor, the 
resulting clatter is a major source of annoyance and 
can be overcome by a centralized food service. 

3. Visration. Vibration through the pipes and 
frame of the building is more readily avoided than 
corrected. In one hospital, through unwise economy, 
the power plant was placed in the sub-basement, 
although there was ample space for a separate build- 
ing. In the night a patient on the top floor at the far 
end of the building, 175 feet horizontally and 7o feet 
vertically away from the engine room, could hear the 
pumps pounding as if in the next room. Alongside 
they did not seem noisy. Faulty engineering had 
failed to take the simple precaution of insulating the 
pump foundations from the floor slab. 

4. Sounp TRANSMISSION BY P1pEgs. 


Groans and screams of 


Another hos- 
pital went to considerable expense to fur all ceilings 
in the patients’ rooms, but gave no heed to the steam 
risers which passed through five floors. An unpro- 
tected one-inch pipe, it is found, will transmit more 
sound than 150 square feet of unfurred ceiling. More 
quiet at less cost might have been secured if the ceil- 
ings had been left unfurred and the pipes covered 
with felt. 
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Il. ACOUSTICAL TREATMENTS 
COMPARED 

is controlled in two wavs, both of which are 

the 


Sound 


needed to secure quiet: A ustical Treatment, 


covering of ceilings and walls with soft or porous 
materials to absorb the sound waves at the source, 
and the oft 
against the transmission of noise from One room to 


Sound Insulation, setting up barriers 
another 

Acoustical treatment 1s the major line of defense 
against noise. Until comparatively recently most of 
the problems presented to 
acoustical engineers have 
been in connection with 
the even distribution of 
sounds of different pitch 
throughout an _ audito- 
rium, to so control and 
disseminate them that 
reach each 
of 


they would 


auditor without loss 
tone or character 
Churches, lecture rooms, 


theatres and concert halls 


have all suffered from 
echoes and poor acous- 
tics, the correction of 


which has largely stimu- 
lated research in the past. 
Quiet in a room 1s ac- 
complished by the same 
scientific principles. 

In the hospital the aim 
is to eliminate sound 
rather than to control its 
distribution, ‘to convert 
our corridors from mega- 
phones to mufflers,’’ as an 


CORRIDOR 
NASHKOTE B 


acoustical advertisement 
is phrased. 

The conventional hos- 
pital room and its furnishings could hardly be 
worse if deliberately designed to intensify noise. 
Rigid walls, bare floors and uncovered furniture 
offer no check. How unlike conditions in a home 
or hotel! 

The furnishings of a hotel room 12’ x 15’, 
not found in the hospital, would provide quieting 


ot 


usually 


results equivalent to 72 square feet open win- 


dow.* 


*Based on Prof. Floyd R. Watson’s “‘Table of Sound Absorbing 
Coefficients for Materials."’ 





\ ACOUSTICAL MATERIALS 


[hese may be divided into two groups 


rganic, 


felts and fibres; and znorganic,—plasters and tile. 


Ten different makes using hair felt, hair and asbestos, 
cane fibre, wood fibre, flax, gypsum and cement were 
| The felts 


considered and fibres cemented or 
nailed to walls and ceilings and variously finished; 


are 


the plasters are applied over brown mortar 
all 


treatment utilize soft or porous materials, 1t would 


Since the available systems of acoustical 


seem difficult, if not impossible, to maintain the 
ot 
cleanliness. Can we safely 


traditional standards 
introduce in the structu- 
ral surface of the hospital 
a material whose nature 


imposes any restrictions 
on cleaning and painting? 
Can it be kept sterile to 
bacteria and vermin? 

By the process of elim- 
ination, which took into 
consideration all the fac- 
that the 


must weigh in making its 


tors hospital 
investment, the study fo- 
different 
types of acoustical treat- 


cused on five 
ment. These are products 
of firms long and_ suc- 


cessfully identified with 
hospital problems and 
will serve as examples 
Other similar systems are 
available and it 1s not 
necessarily a retlection on 
their value that thev are 


not discussed in detail 


CEILING O} The treatments identified 
by their trade names may 
be briefly described 
Nashkote A consists of one inch of hair and asbestos 
felt which is applied to the ceiling or wall and 
to the 


finished with a muslin membrane cemented 


felt and 


painted with a special water color paint. It 
has an absorption efficiency of 42°, and costs 7o0¢ a 
square foot applied 

Nashkote B consists of one inch of hair and asbestos 
felt, covered witha light surfaced oilcloth cemented 
to the felt. The oilcloth is thickly perforated with 
‘pinholes,’ about 742°) of the felt being exposed 
to the air. The surface of the felt is of white hair so 


that the holes are barely perceptible at a distance of 


*The authorities for the coefficients of absorption used will be 
found in table on page 185. The cost naturally varies with the size 


and location of the job. 
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It has an absorption efficiency of 64°¢ and 


I feet 


costs Soc a square foot applied. The oilcloth can be 
stippled with washable oil paint without affecting 
the absorption, provided no film of paint is left over 
the holes, which requires care on the part of the 
painter 
Acousti-( Lex 
in the form of large tiles, 1! 


is composed of compressed sugar 


cane fibre, +” thick and 


drilled with '4” holes 1” deep, 441 to the square 


vard. It 1s cemented and nailed to the ceiling. The 
surface can be painted with a brush and oil paint, 
without loss of effectiveness, provided the paint 


does not cover or enter the holes The absorption IS 


( 


, and the cost 75¢ per square foot applied. 


Acoustical Plasters are available in two forms, 


} 


precast tile,and plaster mixed and applied on the job. 
The plaster is usually composed of irregular grains of 
pumice bound together by cement or gypsum where 
the points touch. This leaves a multitude of very fine 


Intercommunicating voids in which the sound waves 


are throttled 


done by mixing pigments in the aggregate. Labora- 


The surface is rough. Coloring can be 
o < 


tory tests indicate that the various makes of plasters, 
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14” thick, have an absorption value varying from 8% 
to 327. Two brands of plaster were studied. Akousto- 
lith plaster uses pumice particles graded to approxi- 
mately uniform size with a Portland cement binder. 
Its absorption is 32°, and the cost 44¢ a square foot 
applied. Sabinite plaster (New Brighton) uses pumice 
grains bound with gypsum. Its absorption ts 20% 


and the cost 30¢ a square foot applied. 


B. RELATIVE COST AND VALUE OF 
MATERIALS 

To illustrate in a practical way the relative cost 
and value of the different materials, let us consider 
them as applied to a nursery 15’ x 30’ with a 10'6” 
ceiling height. The side walls, to a point 7’6” above 
the floor, must be hard finished to withstand daily 
scrubbing, which leaves available for acoustical 
treatment the ceiling with an area of 450 square feet, 
and the upper 3 feet of wall, or a maximum of 720 
square feet. To secure the greatest possible quiet, the 
three treatments having low efficiencies are applied to 
both upper walls and ceiling, the other two on the 
The sixth column (Taste I) shows the 


ceiling only. 





NURSERY WITH ACOUSTI-CELOTEX CEILING 
ST. JOHN’S HOSPITAL, TULSA, OKLA. 


WIGHT © WIGHT, 


ARCHITECTS 





178 b 
net additional cost for acoustical treatment of the 
room, allowing for the omission of finished plaster; 
the seventh column the net cost for each unit of ab- 
sorption, which one buys actually. All the materials 
are applied over a coat of brown mortar. The per- 
centage of absorption is based on C4 pitch, as de- 
termined by various authorities. (See Tasie A, page 
185 

Taste | gives the cost of variously providing for 
the effective absorption of sound in a nursery. A 


room acoustically treated by one of these methods 
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a room without dependence on the human equation 

Noise as it reacts on the human ear is measured by 
the physicist in sensation units which are of so fine a 
gradation that a difference of a unit is barely percep- 
tible to normal hearing. The reduction of sensation 
of loudness from reverberation in a room, by acous- 
tical treatment, 1s not directly proportional to the 
amount of absorption, but 1s proportional to the 
To 


nursery has 100 units of natural absorption in its 


logarithm of the absorption illustrate, if a 


bassinets, blankets, mattresses and other surfaces, 


will be noticeably less noisy than an adjoining room the addition of 200 units of absorption will reduce 
TABLE | 
: Tota! Finis! Net extra Net 
Material Per cent of number ot Cost coat ot cost of ost tor eact 
absorptior absorbing for eac Tota plaster acoustica absorbing 
per sq. ft units Sq. It saved arn 1 
Nashkote A, 1” felt muslin 
membrane, 720 sq. ft 45% 19:4 TOK $504 $57 $447 $1.38 
Nashkote B, 1” white felt, 
oil cloth membrane pin- 
hole perforations, 450 sq 
ft. 64°, 2SS SOC 36 .7 202 I 5 
Acousti - Celotex, I 14" o1l 
painted, 450 sq. ft 70°; 215 75 < 237. ¢ +, 28 8y 
Akoustolith plasver, in” 72 
sq. ft. 29, 23 44¢ 216 59 259 1.12 
Sabinite plaster (New 
Brighton), 720 sq. ft.. 20°; 216 2 OK 216 = 159 74 
Sanacoustic Tile,* 250 sq. ft 74 332 7K 215 $7 258 78 
*Sanacoustic T1/e was developed subsequent to these studies and is therefor ot included in the other tables | 
; a os 
not treated, but at the present time we must take the loudness by 5 sensation units Reduction of 1 


largely on faith to what extent the quiet contracted 
for interms of units of absorption is actually delivered. 

The result of acoustical treatment is something 
intangible, and has not been measured in the past 
except by its effect on the human ear. In the rever- 
beration test commonly used, a note of known pitch 
is sounded in a closed room and the length of time 
taken for the sound to diminish to inaudibility is 
measured by a listener with a stop watch. An expert 
familiar with this technique can make the test in any 
small room and determine the effectiveness of the 
absorption of acoustical treatment, using as a basis, a 
similar room untreated. This test is not practical in 
corridors. 

Since the motion picture industry has been brought 
face to face with the acoustical problem through 
the necessity for proper sound control in studios 
where ‘‘talking movies"’ are made, experiments 
furthering those of the acoustical engineers are being 
These tests should soon result in a 


carried out. 


mechanical device for recording sound conditions in 


sensation units would require goo additional absorp- 
tion units. It has been shown in the cost table that 
these absorption units cost, when applied, about $1 
a unit. 

Scientists have determined the relationship be- 
tween loudness and absorption, but the question, 
‘When does loudness become annoyance?” is still the 
subject of research. In a hospital the aim 1s to bring 
loudness the line of annoyance, 
which for a sick and nervous patient is obviously 


lower than for a healthy individual. 


( MAINTENANCE OF ACOUSTICAL 
MATERIALS IN THE HOSPITAL. 


If we spend $200 or $300 extra to make a nursery 


quiet, we desire naturally to know how long the 


treatment will last, what effect frequent cleaning and 


outside border 


repainting will have on its efficiency, what the cost 
of maintenance will be, how the material will be 
affected by leaks and whether it 1s sterile to bacteria 
and vermin. When the manufacturers were asked for 
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answers to such practical questions, little substan- 


tiated data could be obtained. The admitted lack of 


definite knowledge is no discredit to them, but rather 
an indication of the need for more research and ex- 
perimentation in the new factors introduced by an 
exacting hospital technique. Since so many points 
were unsettled, a number of studies were undertaken 
to see what could be found. The results of these are 
given in the following tables. 

1. FREQUENCY Of! 
CLEANING AND PAINT- 
attempt 
was made to establish 
standards. How 
hospital 


ING. First an 


some 
often 
walls and 


should 
ceilings be 
washed and painted? 
Local conditions and 
individual theories and 
practice necessarily gov- 
ern these procedures. 
Eighteen hospital super- 
intendents their 


routine for cleaning and 


gave 


painting corridors, nurs- 


eries, delivery roomsand 


the like. In the nurs- 
eries, three wash_ the 


ceilings every month, 
nine every three months 
and two find it necessary 
to clean them only every 
other year. Four paint 
the ceilings annually, 
thirteen every two years 
Table ¢ From. this 
widely varying practice, 
we have assumed that 
quarterly cleanings and 
biennial painting will 
represent a reasonable maximum. Several architects 
and acoustical engineers have criticized such frequent 
leaning as extreme. Perhaps this may be so, but the 
iospital will naturally seek products which measure 
to its peculiar needs, rather than compromise its 
tandards. 

Errect or PaintTING. 
ents of Professor F. R. Watson are significant. Note 
at the matter of washing is not touched: 

A very important consideration is the painting or 
coration of acoustical materials. If such painting 
vses the pores of the material, or if painting a 
embrane stiffens it, the absorbing efficiency 1s 
luced. The effect of spraying paint is not as serious 

that of applying it with a brush. Acoustical 
isters may be sprayed with paints without seri- 


s effect. Acousti-Celotex appears unique in this 


The following com- 





CONSTRUCTION OF 
SANACOUSTIC TILE CEILING 


respect, because it may be painted in any way, even 
with oil paint with a brush, without appreciable 
effect on the absorption. This is due to the perfora- 
tions which allow sound to penetrate to the interior, 
where absorption takes place, even if painted. 
Porous membranes over materials do not have a 
marked effect, because sound passes through the 
open work in the mesh. Such membranes can be 
painted only with caution, because closing the open 
mesh will prevent sound 
from getting to the ma- 
terial underneath for 
effective absorption.” 
Evidently the mainte- 
nance of acoustical ma- 
terial will add another 
problem requiring con- 
stant watchfulness to 
the superintendent's 
daily work. Ifa painter 
puts even a single coat 
of paint or enamel on an 
acoustical surface in the 
wrong way, its value is 
largely lost. Wherever a 
room is treated acousti- 
cally a small metal plate 
giving proper 
tions for cleaning and 


instruc- 


painting should be fast- 
ened to the material in 
a Conspicuous place. 

3. Errecr or Wasn- 
ING. A sample of each 
material was scrubbed 
with soap and water ten 
times, allowing sufh- 
cient intervals for dry- 
ing. Theaverageamount 
of water absorbed in- 
creased the weight of samples as follows: 


Nashkote A, felt with muslin membrane 30% 
Nashkote B, felt with perforated oilcloth membrane. .18% 
{cousti-Celotex, oil painted ; ; Pt & 
fkoustolith plaster. . : 6% 
Sabinite plaster... sarees 11% 


These tests were not made under actual service con- 
ditions. Samples only were available. These were 
scrubbed on a table, not inverted as they would be on 
a ceiling, so the absorption of water is naturally 
exaggerated. 

To determine the effect of leaks, samples were im- 
mersed in water for an hour. The gain in weight and 

* Since this study was conducted a new material has come on 
the market which simplifies the problem of cleaning and paint- 
ing. Sanacoustic Tile, shown in the illustration on this page, has 


a painted or enameled surface which will permit washing with- 
out any reduction in acoustical value. 
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thickness and the condition after 72 hours were as 


follows 


The results of these experiments are admittedly, 
more suggestive than conclusive. The vital question 
the loss of absorption value after years of frequent 
washing and painting, can be determined only in an 
acoustical laboratory where the progressive changes, 
resulting from similar tests on large areas, can be 
accurately and comparably measured. 

4. Cost or CLEANING AND REPAINTING. To reduce 
the maintenance factor to definite terms, we will use 
the same nursery and consider the cost of cleaning 
and painting the various materials, as previously 


applied to its walls and ceiling (50 square yards of 
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ceiling, or 80 square yards when the ceiling and 
upper 3 feet of walls are treated). The cost of cleaning 
and repainting naturally varies widely, whether done 
by contract with union labor or by hospital em- 
ployees. The unit cost figures used here represent a 
fair average of a number of estimates from contrac- 
tors, hospital and hotel managers. The important 
deductions to be made from Table II are the relative 
costs of maintenance for the different materials. 


D. SUMMARY. 


On the basis of the two computations, Nashkote A 
would seem to be barred because of the high cost of 
both installation and maintenance, and yet it has 
been the of all the felt treat- 
ments in hospital practice. The assumption that the 


most widely used 


muslin membrane must be replaced every five years, 


and the oilcloth of Nashkote B every eight years 
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would seem conservative. In the cleaning test, the 
cement by which the membranes are attached to 
the felt lost its strength after six or eight severe 
washings. 

The choice would seem to narrow down to Nash- 
kote B, Acousti-Celotex and the plasters. Both organic 
materials are incompatible with hospital standards, 


the one exposing its felt and the other its many deep 
| TaBLi 


| Hard-finished Plaster 
50 sq. yds. Cleaning (sponging) @ 5¢ per sq. yd. 
Four times a year 


Normal conditions 


Repainting every 2 yrs., 2-coat work @ 27¢ 


Annual cost '%4 
Nashkote A 
be repainted after each washing. 
So sq. yds. Cleaning (sponging) @ 6¢ per sq. yd. 
Four times a year 
Repainting @ 3 
Four times a year 


Cc per Sq. vd 
Replacing membrane every 5 yrs. @ 36¢ 
| Annual cost */5 
| Nashkote B-Oilcloth membrane painted. 
| 50 sq. yds. Cleaning (sponging) @ 6¢ 
Four times a year 
Repainting every 2 
Annual cost !'4 
Replacing membrane every 8 yrs. @ 3 
Annual cost )s 
| Acousti-Celotex BB 
sq. yds. Cleaning (sponging) @ 6¢ 
Four times a year 
Repainting every 2 
Annual cost 


yrs. (stippled) @ 27¢ 
6¢ 


Finished in oil paint. 


| 5 


yrs (stippled (a 207¢ 


Four times a year 
Repainting every 2 
Annual cost 14 


(a 


yrs. (spray—1 Coat is¢ 


are washed four times a year. 


Muslin membrane, water color painted, which must 


Acoustical plasters—Sprayed with special washable paint 
8o sq. yds. Cleaning (careful scrubbing and sponging) @ 8e ... 


| These figures represent approximately maximum conditions in rooms where the 


q 18 


oe 


to put on each square foot perfectly. If too much 
pressure is applied, and it is instinctive for the 
mason to use pressure when he smooths his work 
with a float or a darby, the moisture is squeezed out 
to the surface and forms a film over the pores. It is, 
therefore, imperative that acoustical plaster be in- 
stalled under the supervision of the manufacturer 
who can then insure and guarantee results in provid- 


I] 





| 
Annual Cost per | 
Cost Sq. Yd. | 
~ | 
» 2.90 | 
$10.00 
I2.50 
~ n | 
7. S 7° 59 
6.75 $16. 5 0.34 
4 sO 
Ig.2 
24.00 
4. 
96.00 
28.80 
5.76 120.96 r.$f | 
3.00 
I2 OO 
13.50 
6.75 
| 
18.00 
2.25 21.00 O. 42 
3.00 
iz..00 | 
13.50 
6.75 18.75 0.38 
6. 40 
25.60 
14.40 
7.20 22.80 0.41 
ceilings and upper walls 








holes to the air. Both are to a limited extent com- 
bustible. 

1. Praster. Theoretically, acoustical plaster 
should be ideal. It is inorganic and introduces no 
new or unusual material into the building. However, 
unless it is applied in strict conformity with the 
manufacturers’ directions, its use is fraught with un- 
certainty. It is a comparatively simple matter to 
make uniform samples in the factory which will be 
tested successfully in the laboratory, but it is quite 
another thing to get the average plasterer on the job 


ing in each room the necessary number of absorbing 
units determined by the acoustical engineer. 

The cleaning and maintenance of the plaster pre- 
sent some difficulties. The coarse granular surface, 
while pleasing in appearance, from its very texture 
will collect dust, which is of course the case with the 
felt fibre. It can be thoroughly cleaned only by the 
use of a brush. The nature of the plaster aggregate is 
such that surface grains will loosen to some extent 
in cleaning. Although this will not affect the 
absorption, the tendency of the particles to flake off 
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raises a question of the advisability of its use on the 
ceilings of nurseries, labor and delivery rooms. 
Given proper installation, plaster would seem, in 
spite of its low percentage of absorption, the most 
appropriate material for corridors, utility rooms and 
diet kitchens, where flaking will not be a menace to 
the patients. 

Authorities state that the plasters can be spraved 
with a special acousti- 

without ma- 
affecting the 


absorption value It 


cal paint 
terially 
seems logical, how- 
ever, that each succes- 
sive film of paint, com- 
bined with the dust 
which cannot be 
reached, must lessen the 
size and number of the 
apertures, with the re- 
sult that the investment 
will return steadily de- 


creasing dividends in 


qguict 
2. NasnKxoTte B. The 
type here considered 


represents the latest de- 
velopment in a_ long 
series. The use of a 
white-surfaced felt and 
the reduction of the 
perforations in the oil- 
cloth to pinhole size 
have overcome the aes- 
thetic objections to the 
olderinstallations 
There are no data to in- 
dicate how long the oil- 
cloth will last or what 
effect exposure to the 
air will have on the re- 
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represent a permanent form of treatment and should 
withstand the severe hospital conditions for many 
vears. 

3. Acousti-CeLorex. In all the buildings visited 
this material had either an unfinished or a stained 
surface, neither of which is washable. When stained 
and stencilled a very attractive appearance ts secured, 
but unfortunately such a surface cannot be washed. 
Celotex seemingly offers 
the Ccasiest and MOst eco- 
nomical maintenance of 
any of the materials 
Oil paints can be put 
on with a brush tn the 
ordinary wav without 

ot ab- 


sorption, provided 


measurable loss 
the 
holes are not filled. Al- 
though the painted sur- 
face can be washed, dust 
will not be reached in 
the deep holes and can 
be removed only bv a 
vacuumcleaner. Towhat 
extent successive coats 
of paint entering the 
holes will close the pores 
and lessen the effective- 
ness 1s undetermined 


J 


Celotex tends to warp 


Its surface 


rough and 


when damp 
is somewhat 
the many holes give it 
the appearance of a huge 
inverted cribbage board 
Experiments with vari- 


ous colored paints are 


being carried on to de- 


termine how the perfora- 
tions may be mosteffect- 


ively camoutlaged 


STACK . _ 

> - > > ar . \ 
siliency of the felt over ST CLOUD HOSPITAL ST. CLOUD. MINN 4. Sanacoustic Tie. 
a period ot years. The SCHMIDT, GARDEN & ERIKSON, ARCHITECTS There has been recently 


weak link in the chain 
is the cement which soon lost its 


strength in both washing and soaking tests. How- 


a serious Matter 


ever this treatment possesses a material advantage 
over both Ce/otex and the plaster since the surface can 
be renewed through replacement of the membrane at 
a cost of 4¢ a square foot,* with only a slight loss of 
absorption through the successive applications of 
cement. When leaks occur a large percentage of water 
is absorbed but soon evaporates with apparently no 
ill effect to the felt. Theoretically, Nashkote B should 

*The manufacturers state that in a room of average height they 


are prepared to replace the membrane of Nashkote B at 4¢ a square 
foot at the present cost of labor and maintenance. 


brought on the market 
a material known as Sanacoustic Tile, which appar- 
ently meets the hospitals’ exacting specifications. 
This consists of a perforated sheet metal container, 
the surface of which is finished in baked enamel 
It has a high light-reflecting value and may be 
cleaned easily with a damp cloth or sponge. The 
claim is made that it can be repainted without 
affecting the sound-absorbing efficiency in any way. 
The metal tile is filled with a sound-absorbing 
element of rock wool, a fibrous stone not open to any 
doubts as to cleanliness and sterility which have been 
raised against vegetable felts and fibres. 
Sanacoustic Tile comes in different sizes, 12” x 12”, 
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12”x 24",24”x 24”, and filled with thesound-absorbing 
element is snapped into steel supporting T's. These are 
attached to the existing ceiling in an old building, 
or in new construction the supporting T's may be 
wired to the furred ceiling members and all metal 
This form 
treatment may be applied directly to hollow tile, 


lath and plaster omitted. of acoustical 


concrete slab or joist construction. It is evident that 
it will qualify economically for hospital purposes as 
neither the metal tile nor wool filling will suffer 
from either cleaning or repainting. Furthermore, the 
tile or sound-absorbing element cannot be injured in 
The Underwriters’ Labora- 


Tile 


of a building. 


cleaning or repainting 
that 
tribute to the fire hazard 


tories report Sanacoustit does not con- 

Where acoustical treatment is needed in sterilizing 
rooms, kitchens, diet kitchens and utility rooms and 
escaping steam 1s present, continual exposure TO ex- 
cessive moisture will rust the supporting T’s. For 
these conditions, Sanacoustic Tile and all supporting 
T's and clips can be furnished in aluminum, giving a 


non-corrosive finish 


I BETTER 
NEEDED. 


ACOUSTICAL MATERIALS 


While none of the materials and methods now on 


- 
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the market seem to measure up wholly to the 
hospitals’ exacting standard of maintenance, the 
manufacturers realize that the ideal is yet to be 


achieved and are spending many thousands of dollars 
each year in acoustical research. We hope that out of 
their efforts will come an improved specific for sound 
absorption. It should be an inorganic, highly 
porous tile, smooth-finished, even glazed perhaps, 
and tinted, never needing to be painted, and wash- 
able. It should have more absorption than the present 
plasters with at least a 50%¢ efficiency. Surely this is 
an achievement not impossible to our miracle-work- 
ing industrial chemists and resourceful engineers. 
Such a tile sounds expensive, but given the formula 
or process the cost will be based on volume of pro- 
duction. While we are specifying, let us set a price 
limit of §c¢ per square foot installed. 

The purpose of this study is to emphasize the 
importance of buzlding quiet into the hospital structure 
and no deductions should be drawn from anything 
said that acoustical treatment, even in its present 
stage of development, is impractical for hospital 
purposes. On the contrary, the achievement of quiet 
surroundings for the patient is so vital that it far 
outweighs the cost and care involved in installation 


and upkeep. 


TABLE A 
COMPARISON OF VARIOUS ACOUSTICAL MATERIALS 
Gain in Gain 1n 
Co Co-efticients weight weight 
Trade Nar q. ft ot tollowing following Fire 
pplied absorption scrubbing soaking esisting { ppearance 

1. Nashkote A, 1” felt, muslin finish 70 450d 20°; aU), Yes Fair 
2. Nashkote B, 1” felt, white oilcloth, 

pinhole perforations Soe 64°¢d’ 18°, 10007 Yes Good 
3. Flax-li-num, 1", muslin finish Sse 61°7a 150% Smoulders Poor 

» ] , } ” 
4. Balsam Wool, 1", perforated steel 

membrane 6s5¢ 47%a Entirely No Poor 

Disintegrated 

5. Acoustibloc, 134", painted 42¢ 43° b —177 No Fair 
6. Fibrofelt, 1”, muslin membrane 65¢ 28% b 2127, No Fair 
7. Acousti-Celotex BB, 114", oil painted 75¢ 70% a 13%, 60%; No Fair 
8. Acoustex, 1”, poplar excelsior, mag- 

nesite binder 55¢ 17 18% 589, Yes Fair 
yg. Akoustolith plaster, ¥2” 44¢ 32 %C 6% 14% Yes Good 
10. Sabinite Plaster, 12”, New 

Brighton OK 30% d 1% 20% Yes Good 
[he coethcients of absorption used (1.¢., percentage of sound absorbed as compared to one square foot of open window) are based on a 


h of 512 


C 4 


Source of Coefficients: a. Prof. F. B. Watson; b. Manufacturer; c 


Bureau of Standards; d. Prof. Paul E. Sabine; e. Clifford M. Swan. 


Cost figures cover material installed in the New York district. Prices necessarily vary with locality and quantity. 


Scrubbing Test 
weight is the figure used 
Soaking Test 
water for one hour. 


Each material was scrubbed with soap, water and brush ten times, weighed before and after. The average increase 


To determine the effect of leaks, samples of each material were weighed, the thickness measured, and then immersed 
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TaBie B 
SOAKING TEST 


Each material was weighed and its thickness measured. It was then immersed in water for one hour, weighed 





and measured again after the drip had stopped. After three days each was weighed again 


WEIGHT THICKNESS WEIGHT 
Betore Atter *, ot Gain Betore After ©) of Gain After 72 hours 
FELTsS 
1. Nashkote A 4 OZ. 7 OZ. 767 <¢/8” 1r 16” 10% Normal! 
2. Nashkote B 4 OZ. 814 oz. 100% ¢ /8” 51/16” 10% Plus 25% 
3. Flax-li-num 2 OZ 714 oz 150% 7/16 g 16” 18% Plus 33°; 
4. Balsam Wool 2 OZ. Entirely 
Disintegrated 
5. Acoustibloc 6 Oz. 7 OZ: 177, 114 11,” Normal 
6. Fibrofelt 4'5 oz. 14 OZ 211% 1 pg” 125% Plus 70° 
FIBRES 
7. Acousti-Celotex 10 OZ. 16 Oz. 60%% */3" 5/16" 7% Plus 20°; 
8. Acoustex 12 Oz. 19 OZ 58%, 17/16 17,16" Plus 25° 
PLASTERS 
9. Akoustolith 10% oz. 12 Oz 14% 6/8” 6 8” Normal 
10. Sabinite 5 OZ 6 oz. 20% 5 /8” a Normal 
After one hour soaking, the membranes of Nashkote A and B were noticeably loosened. 
After a second hour of soaking the cement had entirely lost its strength 
SteaM STERILIZATION Tests IN Hospirat AUTOCLAVES 
fkoustolsth Subinite 
Weight ot sample before testing 269 112 Grams 
Weight of sample after 30 minutes sterilization at 180 degree dry heat 265 115 
Weight of sample after steam sterilization of 15 lb. pressure for 30 minutes at 121 degrees 265 11S 
f 5 I 
Weight of sample 3 hours after the test 265 11S 


After these tests were made the appearance of the Akoustolith sample was the same, and there seemed little if any tendency tor the materia 
to crumble or disintegrate 
The Sabinite showed slight softening after dry heat, but not after steam. 


TABLE C 


Reports from hospitals in various cities showing the frequency of washing and painting the ceilings and 
upper walls in certain rooms where acoustical materials should be used. 





HOW FREQUENTLY WASHED HOW FREQUENTLY PAINTED 
Hospitals i 
Labor Delivery Labor Delivery 

Corridors Nurseries Rooms Rooms Corridors Nurseries Rooms Rooms 

Every Every Every Every Every Every Every Every 

ae Re ee ere 6 mos. 3 mos. 3 mos. 3 mos. 114 yrs I yt I yr I yr 
ey eS” 24 mos. 24 mos 6 mos. 6 mos 2 yrs 2 yrs 2 yrs 2 yrs 
a Se ee I2 mos. 3 mos. 3 mos. 3 mos 3-4 yrs 3-4 yrs 3-4 yrs 3-4 yrs 
4. Brooklyn.. eae 6 mos. I mo. 4 mos. 4 mos 2 yrs 2 yrs 2 yrs 2 yrs 
5. Brooklyn z 6 mos. 3-4 mos. 3-4 mos. 3-4 mos. 2 yrs. 3 yrs 3 yrs 3 yrs 
6. Brooklyn 6 mos. I mo. 6 mos. 3 mos 2 yrs 2 yrs 2 yrs 2 yrs 

7. Brooklyn 3 mos. 3 mos. 3 mos. I mo. I yr. 1 yr I yr 1 yr 
8. Port Chester 3 mos. 3 Mos. 3 mos. 3 mos 1 yr I yt 4 yr 4 yr. 

9 Rochester I mo. 3 mos I mo. 1 mo. 3 yrs I yr 4 yr l4 yr 
to.. Utica... 24 mos. 24 mos. 24 mOs 24 mos 2 yrs. 2 yrs. 2 yrs. 2 yrs 
11. Buffalo 6 mos. 6 mos. 6 mos. 6 mos 2-3 yrs. 2-3 yrs. 2-3 yrs. 2-3 yrs 
12. Valhalla Iz mos. 3 mos. 3 mOs 3 mos 4 vrs. 2 yrs. 2 yrs. 2 yrs 
13. Boston... IZ mos. I2 mos. IZ mos Iz mos. 2-3 yra. 2-3 yrs 2-3 yrs. 2-3 yrs. 
14. Boston. . I2 mos. I mo. 12 mos 12 mos 2 yrs 2 yrs 2 yrs 2 yrs 
15. Providence cree I mo. I mo. I mo. I mo 3 yrs 3 vrs 3 yrs 3 yrs 
16. Pittsbureh.......:. 6 mos. 4 mos. 4 mos. 4 mos. 2 yr. 2 yrs. 2 yrs 2 yrs. 
i.) Se I2 mos. 3 mos. 3 mos 3 mos 2 yrs 2 yrs. 2 yrs 2 yrs. 
18. New Haven 6 mos. 3 mos 3 mos 3 mos. 2 yrs. 2 yrs. 2 yrs. 2 yrs. 


Continued on page igh adv section 





NOTES AND COMMENTS 


APPLICATION OF APARTMENT HOUSE 
DATA TO AN ACTUAL LAYOUT 
N RESPONSE to the arguments advanced by Mr. 
Henry Wright in his article, ““The Modern Apart- 
ment House,’’* and which emphasize the greater net 
return possible when less ground is covered owing to 
a decrease in the hall space required, a reader writes 
him, and with a specific case in mind inquires as 
follows: 

“We shall take a northwest corner because of the 
morning and afternoon sunshine, size 100 feet facing 
east and 150 feet facing south. On this we shall erect 
to best advantage, as stated in your article, a §-story 
“U''-shape 
with the lightcourt facing south? What width should 
the court be, go feet or 50 feet? The apartments will 
be two and three rooms. The main floor will cover 


apartment house. Would you make it a 


the entire property except where the side and back 
are set back. The main floor is to be separate from the 
apartments above and will have its own entrance 
near the corner on the 100-foot side, the apartment 
entrance being at the other end. At the far end of the 
150-foot side will be another entrance for the apart- 
ments 

‘‘The set-back is 10 feet on the 100-foot side, 1« 
feet above the main floor; the 150-foot side has to be 
set back 8 feet, 8 feet up from the ground. 

‘The ground value is about $40,000. The apart- 
ments would rent for $50 a month for two rooms and 
$75 for three rooms 

“The cost of construction is 35 cents, or a trifle 
less, a cubic foot. The basement will be 8 feet under 
sidewalk level with a 12-foot basement ceiling. The 
apartments may have any ceiling height desired. 

“The building should be of reinforced concrete, 
sound proof, and containing every thing that will 
make it rentable. How can this space be divided to 
best advantage? What features must these apartments 
have in order that they may be rented ten years 
hence? 

“How would an efficient typical floor plan appear 
when divided into two and three room apartments 
The halls can be 4 feet 6 inches according to our 
building code, and are required to run to light. 

“I should like to know what could be built and 
what the earnings on a financing proposition would 
be. 

Mr. Wright has prepared, in reply to these in- 
quiries, a comparative analysis of the possibilities in 
developing the site. Three schemes are illustrated: 
the customary solution of covering a maximum 
ground area, and two solutions covering less ground 

* See the March, 1929, issue of The Architectural Record, pp. 
213-245. 
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area but so planned that the apartments will have a 
minimum of corridor space. In explanation of his 
analysis of comparative costs, Mr. Wright's com- 
ments to his correspondent are as follows: 

‘An archaic plan is proposed for consideration. 
Many persons conclude that because the tenement 
law says you must not cover more than 70% of your 
land nor go nearer to the side and rear lot lines than 
8 and to feet, the first thing to do is to proceed to 
these maximum conditions and then, in order to use 
all the space, to fill your building with wasteful 
halls. 

“After mentioning such 
morning and afternoon sunshine and facing south, 
you suggest a plan in which at least two apartments 
on every floor will face north on only an 8-foot light 
court with no communication through which they 
can get south, east or west sunshine, breeze and out- 
look. Two more apartments on each floor will have 
only a west exposure on a 10-foot court; these would 
of course get sunlight and a breeze from the west 
until a building is erected on the property next door. 

“You speak of apartments so planned that they 
will be rentable ten years hence. Let us hope that 
builders as well as tenants will begin to appreciate 
the tremendous economic loss in dark inside court 
apartments by then, in which case at least 40% of 
such buildings as the one you suggest will be vacant 
as they deserve to be. 

“IT shall not attempt to offer any suggestions for 
a typical efficiency plan or a building required to be 
sound proof, and to contain everything that will 
make it rentable. It would take more than labor- 
saving accessories to make the kind of building you 
propose,—and there are hundreds of them planned, 
particularly in Western cities,—really rentable to 
people who appreciate the comforts of sunlight, out- 
look and quiet. Fortunately for builders, only a few 
people ever insist on these essentials. Others will 
accept as substitutes gaudy foyers, gas fireplaces, 
humidified air and elevators. 

“My suggestion to you is to employ the best 
architect in your city. Ask him for an economic 
analysis of the problem. Some stupid building laws 
may have to be changed if they require you to fill 
the plans with halls and place stairs on all the best 
outside exposures. Such cities as New York and Chi- 
cago have changed their laws within the last year-so 
that for walk-up fireproof apartments only one stair- 
way and no fire escapes to each section of an apart- 
ment building with two or more stair groups are re- 
quired. The Michigan Boulevard Gardens,* for 


requirements as more 


* Klaber and Grunsfeld, Architects. See the March, 1929, issue 
of The Architectural Record, p. 223. 
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Plan “‘A’’ 35 Rooms on each floor 
6 floors Total Cost of Building $288,000 
Room Area Floor Area 
sees Net 224 Sq. Ft 7822 Sq. Ft. 
Stairs and necessary hall 20 “S “ 678 ** ™ 
Excess hall a = OF moo ”lC 
Area 286 Sq. Ft 10,000 Sq. Ft 
Room Cost Bldg Cost 
Room rental $25.00 a month = $300.% $62 oo 
Carrving charges 285.07 59,564 
Profits $ 14.93 $ 3,136 
Plan ““B 35 rooms on each floor 
4 tloors Total Cost of Building S1S0,96 
Room Area Floor Area 
Net 229 Sq I 8022 Og Fr 
Stairs and necessary hall 19 “* “ oo 
(rea 248 Sq. Fr S700 Sq. Fr 


Annual Expenses and Return 
Room Cost Bldg. Cost 


Room rental $25 amonth = S20 $42, 
Carrving charges 270.62 37,887 
Profit $ 29.38 § 4.113 
Plan *‘C’ 28 rooms on each floor 
8 floors Total Cost of Building $391.772 
Room Area Floor Area 
Net 297 Sq Ft S208 Sq Ft 
Stairs and necessary hall 2174 “ “ 7 a 
(rea 321 Sq. Fr Sg8o Sq. Fr. 


Annual Expenses and Return 
Room Cost Bldg Cost 


Room rental $27.50 a month = $330.0 $73,92 
Carrying charges 532 2 70,158 
Profit S 16.8 $3,762 


APARTMENTS COVERING LEGAL LIMITS OF LOT SHOW LESS PROFIT 





Typ Lot Coverag Light and Air ( 
A Ordinary Maximum Deficient Wastefu 
“B Efficient Desirable Satisfactory Economical 
C Efficient Satisfactory Ample Reasonable 


————————————— 
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which I was consulting architect, are five stories 
high, fireproof and based on this single exit plan. 

“According to your plan, you fill the lot to the 
maximum side line restrictions with hall entrance 
apartments, leaving a court about 56’ x 52’ toward 


the south street. You then cover 10,008 of the 15,00 


square feet, or 667;°¢ of the lot. My article plainly 
States that it 1s uneconomical! to cover more than 
about 50°, on land costing less than $5.00 a square 
foot Your land is to cost $2.66 a square foot. 


>> 


Roughly estimating, vou should be able to pay the 


carrving charges with a four-story building covering 


| 


f f 
between 55°, and 6 


of the property or with a 
five-story building covering so“ ¢. 

The plan without halls will be actually more 
flexible than one with halls so a greater efficiency 
and better room sizes should be secured. The com- 


parison of the two plans follows: 


Maint i i aca ics 6,35 . 


Why do vou desire elevators? As owner of any- 

* Carrying charges under A, B and C without the surplus provide 
tor 6°, on the equity besides the amortization of 214%; of the total 
building cost, so that the owner in 10 years at a moderate vacancy 
would have paid off '; of this original cost and be receiving an 
ditiona! return equal to 6% on this retired amount 


thing less than five or ten such apartments you can- 
not afford to bother with the extra care of an ele- 
vator. ‘Secondly, why halls? Do you need them to get 
a good loan? Banks have been known to make loans 
on useless dead air space before now. A hall 140 feet 
long should be at least 6 feet wide to appear well- 
proportioned or to give the children a proper place 
to roller skate and play ball. 

“The cubic area of these halls for 6 floors is over 
120, cubic feet. Properly finished they will cost 
about as much as other space, less the mechanical 
equipment, or about 30¢ a cubic foot, thus adding at 
least $40,000 and probably $50,000 to the cost of the 
building. A building with two simple stairways and 
no elevators can be readily designed and for the same 
net room area it will have about 1300 square feet less 
gross area on each floor. 

‘Even ignoring the supposition that a large part 
of the A plan is absolutely second class space and 
allowing $25 monthly rental for each room in each 
case, we have nearly as much surplus from the four- 
story scheme as from the six-story plan (see table 
If your plan develops 3°% more vacancies owing to a 
part of the building opening on a court 16 feet wide, 
vou would lose 3¢ of $63,000, or $1,8g0, which re- 
duces the surplus profit to $3,136, which is $977 less 


than the profit on the revised plan. 


Plan A 53 963 957,974 >5,12 
Plan A with allow 
il or increased D5 j74 
vacancies 63, + $1,89 3,13 
Plan B 14 3 2. 37,887 4,113 
Plan ¢ 224 33 3,92 70,158 3,762 


‘“T have omitted altogether consideration of stores 
in either case. If the ground rental from stores is 
only $5,000 a year more than the carrying charges 
this would allow a reduction in the case of the A 
plan of $2.40 a month for each room, whereas in the 
B plan it will permit a $3.50 reduction and keep the 
same net return. 

‘The whole fallacy is that by borrowing more 
money and building larger buildings we think we 
obtain a greater net return, whereas the opposite is 
often true. All our zoning laws are about 30% too 
lenient for the good of the owner as well as the 


public.” 








THE ARCHITECT'S LIBRARY 
BOOK REVIEWS 


GLAS IM BAU 
KORN, ARTHUR 
Glas im Bau und als Gebrauchseegenstand. Berlin: Ert 
‘( Lass for Building and Objects of Use’ contains 


187 excellent illustrations chosen from the 


p28 8 
est Pollak 


most advanced German point of view. It is divided 
in four parts. Each division is preceded by an article 
explaining the technique of the materials illustrated 
opaque glass, prism glass and glass brick, mosaic 
and glass painting, and glass for illuminating. The 
articles contain more than mere information; they 
are written with enthusiasm. The leading article by 
Herr Korn, the compiler of the book, 1s an almost 
ecstatic appreciation of new uses for glass in building 

Glass is the material which encloses space without 
the appearance of its being there. It is a skin between 
man and the elements which lets pass the benetits 


of light and controls for us sound, air, dirt, heat, 





VIEW BY DAY 
SHOP OF KOPP & JOSEPH 


A. KORN AND S. WEITZMANN, ARCHITECTS 


aq 
; 


L 





VIEW BY NIGHT 


SHOP OF KOPP & JOSEPH 


KORN AD S. WEITZMANN, ARCHITECTS 


cold and the rain. Open your walls to floods of sun- 
light and build your rooms inside with the daylight 
of the street permeating the very partitions. Let the 
anatomy of your building show not between banks 


of glass but through great areas of cantilevered 
£ £ £ 


crystal. Such are the office building by Mies van der 
Rohe and the work shops at Dessau. Put your store 
on the street like an oriental bazaar behind a great 
sheet of plate glass which makes the store beyond 
at once part of the street and apart from the street, 
as in Korn’s apothecary shop. Use tremendous areas 
of glass to be flooded by night with illumination. 
Place neon light lettering against these backgrounds 
for night advertising, and by day profit from the 
light diffused through a glass wall as in the stair 
shaft by Krayl. New methods have made glass strong 
enough for use as furniture and proof against heat 
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for cooking. Look at these recent developments in 
the glass technique and conjecture the possibilities 
of glass used fully as a building material. 

The choice of illustrations show the latent powers 
in glass which fascinate Korn. How far these possi- 
bilities are discernible in present expressions, how 
much new technical achievement is put to the test; 
these are the qualities he seeks to show. Underlying 
his thought is always the realization of building as 
space and volume, part of w hich must be enclosed 
in glass 

The German sense of carrying an idea to comple- 
tion tends toward a substitution for windows of areas 
entirely of glass; their love of cleanly expressed ideas 
and uninterrupted space results 1n what people of 
of another mind call hardness and bareness. They 
have caught the artisan’s sense of the material itself 
and its intrinsic nature more purely than any other 
contemporary nation and are expressing this sense on 
an unprecedented scale. As the articles by Deutsch, 
Liese, Gehrich and Osram show, they are a progres- 
Their 
artists and manufacturers are eager to impart the 


qualities and limitations of their products in order 


sive and enthusiastic body of technicians 


to establish a right use of them and a fuller apprecia- 
tion. A book exhibiting co6peration on such a 
geographic and industrial scale as does Glas comes 
as an inspiration; it cannot be regarded as illustrating 
an arbitrary whim but must be held as an index of a 


powerful current in design. . 
SHEPARD VOGELGESANG 


Gropius, WALTER 


Architektur. Bauhausbucher I. Second edition. 


Internationa 
Munich, 1928 
HILE the activities of the Bauhaus Institut of 
Dessau are various it 1s perhaps in architecture 
that the most significant work is done. In the excel- 
lent series of small, inexpensive and well illustrated 
books which the Bauhaus issues, the two devoted 
to architecture, that of Gropius on International: 
Architektur, and that of Oud on Hollandische Archi- 
tektur, have been perhaps the most valuable, with 
covers and typography designed by Lucia Mohol\ 
Nagy as modern and as interesting as the buildings 
illustrated within. The first of these has very natu- 
rally been exhausted in the three years since its first 
appearance. The present second edition makes it 
again possible to obtain what is perhaps the finest 
epitome of modern architecture and provides for the 
inclusion of certain work that has been executed 
since the book first appeared. 

The full list of additions includes the designs of 
Honnes Meyer (of the Bauhaus) and Hans Witwer 
of Basel) for the Palace of the League of Nations in 
which the frame is of aluminum covered steel; two 


Russian public markets, one by Ginsburg and 


Wladimiroff, the other by Mielnikoff, both in Mos- 
cow; two Dutch factories, one by Mart Stam, the 
other by van der Vlugt; the hangar at Orly in France 
by Freyssinet; a Russian factory by Norwert in Mos- 
cow; a design for a skyscraper by Neutra from 
his ‘Wie Baut Amerika;”’ a hospital project by Tony 
Garnier; the new houses of the Bauhaus professors 
by Walter Gropius; a country house by Krezcar of 
Prague; a house by Mart Stam of Rotterdam; steel 
houses by Georg Muche and Richard Paulick of the 
Bauhaus; the housing development at Pessac near 
Bordeaux by Le Corbusier and Pierre Jeanneret; a 
steel house by Marcel Breuer of the Bauhaus; houses 
by Oud at the Hook of Holland; houses in rows at 
Dessau by Walter Gropius; and finally apartments 
outside Frankfurt by Ernst May. Considering that 
these new examples are but representative of types, 
the new preface by Gropius, which the reviewer 
feels may well be quoted, is fully borne out. 

‘Since the appearance of the first edition Gin 1925 
the modern architecture of the various lands of 
western culture has followed the line of develop- 
ment indicated by this book with a surprisingly rapid 
tempo. Then but an idea, it is today a solid fact: the 
appearance of the modern buildings as they are 
shown in the innumerable publications of German, 
Slavic and Latin lands, is in general more than in- 
spiring. As once Gothic, Baroque, Renaissance were 
current all over Europe, so the new spirit in building 
of our technical epoch begins more and more to 
cover the entire civilized world, borne by the intense 
standardization of international technique. The in- 
creasing interest of the general public in the develop- 
ment of the new theory of architecture points with 
certainty the sense of the new building: Provision 
for the demands of life. . Dessau, July, 1927."’ 
Henry-Russeityt Hitcucock, JR. 


KITCHEN MANAGEMENT 
Dant, J. O. 
Kitchen Management 
HE location of the kitchen in the plan of a hotel, 
T restaurant, or other building with food service, 
is obviously of concern to the designer, but too 
often it is placed as an afterthought in space “‘left 
over’’ after the dining and other rooms have been 
determined. That there is now a book on the 
kitchen, written for architects and hotel managers, 
is an indication of its importance and that there is 
something to be said about it. 

In this volume the writer deals with the subject of 
waste resulting from poor planning; of the best kinds 
of kitchens for all types of institutions; of materials 
to use in floors and walls; of the position of pantries, 
store-rooms and dishwashing departments in relation 
to the main kitchen. Mr. Dahl is well known as 
a hotel, restaurant and club consultant. 


Harper & Brothers, New York $5 
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Yersury, F. R. 
Modern European Bu:ldimes, First Series, 144 plates Pavson 

and Clarke. $19 
r. YERBURY Was the co-editor, with Mr. Howard 
Robertson, of avolume on Modern French Arch- 
itecture previously reviewed in THe ARCHITECTURAL 
Recorp. He is Secretary of the British Architectural 
Association, and spends most of his time now travel- 
ing over Europe in search of material for architectural 
publications. He has been largely responsible in 
England for the more general spread of interest in 
modern architecture and its developments since the 

Great War. 

The strongest impression one gets from Mr. 
Yerbury's plates is simplification, the elimination of 
non-essentials. This, he thinks, has been mainly due 
to economic depression and the high cost of building 
These have to force the architect into new experimen- 
tal lines. 

Mr. Yerbury may be partly right in seeing a more 


clearly developing national architecture in England 
than in most continental countries, but I do not find 
the evidence for it in the plates. The more creative, 
the more striking at least, in respect to design seem 
to be Finnish, Swedish, Danish, German, Dutch. It 
would seem also that, apart from the towering of 
our new American structures, European architects 
are bolder than ours; American architects are rela- 


tively conservative, if not timid. The main stream of 


creative art still flows in Europe. But Europe has not 
aunity. There is a European culture, but the adjective 
“European” in such connection 1s not geographical. 
Like the adjectives ‘‘Latin’’ or “‘Greek,”’ it has long 
overflowed its borders. America is an essential part 
of that culture. Culturally, we are all Europeans, 
just as France or Spain is as Latin as Latium. It re- 
mains to be seen whether America will take advan- 
tage of its detached geographical position to evolve a 
national expression free from “‘styles’’ that have so 
long been associated with cultural atcributes 


ArtHUR W.COoLTON 


4 CORRECTION 


HE interiors of the Jay-Thorpe Store illustrated 
Zs the June issue of THe ArcuirecturaL Recorp 
were incorrectly attributed to Buchman & Kahn 
While Buchman & Kahn were architects for the 
building, Whitman & Goodman were the archi- 
tects solely responsible for the design of the inte- 


riors illustrated. The interiors are significant of the 
recent trend in the design of shops for women’s 
wear in which luxuriously appointed sa/ons serve as 
the setting for the display of models and the exhibi- 
tion of garments. Counters and display racks are en- 


tirely eliminated 





Photo. Gottsch 


JAY-THORPE, INC 
WHITMAN & GOODMAN, ARCHITECTS 




















OW Plexi bility 
ITA Unit ffeaters 
ame [HERE is a versatility about “High” 





boy” and “Lowboy” heaters which 
tempts the engineer to lay out an ideal 





2 system. It is easy to fit a Highboy or 

= ey Lowboy to the space available, because 

these heaters are made in six lengths, 

| two widths and seven arrangements, 

~ { —all standard—all made with the same 

: interchangeable die - stamped parts. 


~~ 
. 


Each heater has paneled sections— 
good looking—practical—strong. 


Heating coil is self contained, easily 
removable, well known 


Al UNIVERSAL —light in weight 


é # O f / N —non - corrosive 
and highly efficient. If you haven’t 


had your copy of our booklet No. 468 
write for it today. 





‘i Buffalo Forge Company 
459 Broadway Buffalo, N. Y. 


In Canada: Canadian Blower & Forge Co. Ltd. 
Kitchener, Ontario. 
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Edstoria 


INSULATION AND 


ue 


lil. SOUND 
COSTS 


Sound Insulation is the setting up of effective bar- 
riers around noise centers to prevent the sound 
passing through walls, floors and ceilings to adjoin- 
ing rooms, and to break up the continuity of the 
building which would otherwise carry the vibrations 
as readily as the air itself. 

When we seek the most effective type of sound 
proof partitions and floors we are faced with the 
same situation that we found in trying to determine 
the best form of acoustical treatment to use,—data 
based almost exclusively on laboratory tests. The 
results of different investigators vary widely, due to 
different methods of testing and the conditions 
under which the experiments are conducted. 

In building a hospital with the usual limited 
appropriation, a sane balance must be sought be- 
tween expenditures for insulation and absorption, 
and sound judgment used in their application. 
Simple and comparatively inexpensive insulating 
precautions intelligently applied, so far as could be 
determined in these studies, offer nearly as effective 
protection as more elaborate methods and will pro- 
vide the average hospital with as much “‘sound 
proofing”’ as it can afford. 


EXAMPLE OF SOUND INSULATED HOSPITAL 
BUILDING. 


Without going into further discussion of acoustics, 
we will outline the conclusions reached by describing 
precautions incorporated in the plans and specifica- 
tions of a new maternity pavilion, soon to be 
erected in New York City. The hospital is in a quiet 
neighborhood, so there is no necessity of acoustical 
treatment to deaden noises which come from the 
outside when windows are open. This, for hospitals 
located in congested districts where there is heavy 
traffic, is a matter of major importance, too often 
neglected when new buildings are planned. In de- 
signing this new pavilion, service and administra- 
tion noise centers were located as remotely as pos- 
sible from the patients’ quarters, and insulation and 
acoustical measures were provided only for sources of 
uncontrollable noise, nurseries, labor rooms, diet 
kitchens and corridors. Taking the same nursery 
described earlier in this article, we will complete the 
picture by outlining the special structural details 
adopted for insulation against the transmission of 
noise. 

1. Froors. The floors throughout the building 
are of steel beam and girder construction with cinder 
concrete slab 4 inches thick. Over the slab are spread 
2% inches of dry coarse anthracite cinders which, 
because of their porosity, make a fairly effective 
sound deadening pad. On top are 2 inches of concrete 
mixed with a minimum of water, to serve as a binder 
and base for an inch of stiff mortar on which is 
placed the finished floor. One of the soft floors is 
used, a combination of cork, rubber and asphalt 
which can be scrubbed. Some engineers recommend 
the use of 2 inches of cork as a deadening pad. This 
costs 25¢ a square foot as compared to 1o¢ for the 
cinders. The cinder pad will absorb some vibrations 
and will serve to insulate the partitions from the 


floor slab and it was our conclusion that the results 
should prove effective, with the added provision of a 
hung ceiling, in controlling the vertical sound 
waves. 

2. Cermincs. Hung ceilings are used in all 
patients’ rooms, supported on insulated hangers. 
These are made in two pieces with heavy felt be- 
tween. If a hung ceiling is connected to the floor 
slab with rigid hangers it has little sound insulating 
value. While the special hanger adds about 12¢ a 
square foot to the cost of ceiling construction, it 
increases its insulating value 200%%@ to 300%% over the 
conventional type of construction. 

3. Partitions. The partitions enclosing the 
room are formed of two separate walls of gypsum 
block with a clear, unbridged air space of two inches 
between. This, Professor Sabine has found, is as 
effective as the use of insulating materials between 
walls, either with or without air spaces. Obviously 
it is less expensive, although covering more floor 
area. 

In erecting double walls care must be taken to 
avoid bridging. If there is any connection between 
them, even so much as one nail driven through, the 
vibration in one will be transmitted, as bv a 
diaphragm, to the other and will set it in 
motion. The two walls should be laid on the dry 
cinder concrete and the top mortar floor brought up 
to them, not carried under. The walls should be laid 
simultaneously and precautions taken to keep loose 
mortar from dropping between them and forming a 
link at the bottom. To prevent this a wood strip 
hung between the blocks to fill the opening, and 
raised as each tier 1s laid, is effective. 

4. Doors. The corridor door frame is anchored 
to the blocks and built solid, 6 inches of steel and 
masonry. The door, of furniture steel, is 2 inches 
thick and cork filled. It closes against felt gaskets on 
top and sides which stop vibrations and fill the 
cracks, with an expanding rubber strip to close the 
bottom space at the floor. Thus the cries of infants 
are barricaded on all sides except at the windows. 

5. Winpows AND VENTILATING UNrts. It was 
decided to keep the windows closed and to provide 
double sash. This is made practical by a combined 
heating and ventilating unit proven highly success- 
ful in schools. A small noiseless fan draws in fresh 
air through a vent in the outside wall, passes it 
through filter pads over a steam coil and blows it up 
to the ceiling, where it is distributed without drafts 
to all parts of the room. Clean air, perfect circulation 
and control of both temperature and air changes are 
insured. The device is not expensive to install or 
operate. It is simple in design with all parts readily 
accessible for cleaning. The problem of the open 
window is overcome and the ventilation of our 
nursery and labor rooms improved. 

6. INsuLATION oF Pipes. Further precautions pro- 
vide for the covering of all pipes carried through the 
room or its walls with felt, and the filling of all 
cracks around pipes and conduits, where they pass 
through the floor slabs, with insulating fiber. The 
principle throughout is to break the structural con- 
tinuity of walls, floors and pipes, and to minimize 
the sound carrying vibrations. 

7. Acoustica, TREATMENT. To supplement Sound 
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Insulation, and to blot out the myriad sound waves 
which the shrill cries of infants set in motion, we 
As a result of the 
already 


must have Acoustical Treatment. 


investigations and experiments described, 
alternate proposals for acoustical treatment are called 
for, specifying either Nashkote B, consisting of 1” 
hair and asbestos felt covered with finely perforated 
oilcloth membrane; or thick 


The final decision is to be based on appearance 


{cousti Celotex, 1 I 4 


{cousti-Celotex costs less for upkeep and mainte- 
nance as well as having a lower installation cost per 
unit of absorption, and has therefore slight economic 
advantages for hospital purposes. The latest develop- 
ment of Nashkote B, using white felt under the mem- 
brane, however, is superior 1n appearance to the 
Acousti-Celotex with its many large holes. If the 
experiments now being carried on produce a color 
scheme which will successfully camouflage these 
holes without serious loss of light reflection the 
weight of evidence would be slightly in favor of the 
Acousti-Celotex. From the standpoint of absorption 


there is little difference. Each square foot of Nashkot 


B absorbs 64°), and of Acousti-Celotex 7o°;, of the 
sound waves which would pass out of a room 
through a square foot of open window. 

For corridors, diet kitchens and utility rooms 


acoustical plaster with at least 30°% absorption ts 
called for. 

8. Cost o1 
TREATMENT. The following table summarizes the 


items: 


SoUND INSULATION AND ACOUSTICAL 


cost of the various special structural 





of 75 beds on the three upper floors. The delivery 


suite is ina half story on the fifth floor. The building 


contains 388,500 cubic feet, or an average ot 5,466 


cubic feet a bed, which is comparable to the bulk of 


the modern compact type of general hospital. For 
| pact ty] f 1 } tal. | 


this reason the cost of making this building quiet 


is fairly suggestive in its general application to 


hospitals. 
When the preliminary budget for the new building 


was prepared, the sum of $10,000 was included for the 


control of noise. No attempt was made, as so often 


done, to insulate all partitions on the patients’ 


floors, the treatment being limited to those around 


foci of uncontrollable noise which were in close 


proximity to the patients’ rooms. Three nurseries, 


i 


two labor rooms and two delivery rooms were de- 


signed like the nursery described before. Acoustical 


plaster was specified for the ceilings of the diet 


kitchens, utility rooms and 48o lineal feet of corri- 


dors According to the pre- 


on the patients’ floors 
liminary estimate of the builder, the total cost of the 
sound control measures will be $7,967. This repre- 


sents an extra investment of $108 a bed. The cost per 


cubic foot is increased a tritle over 2¢, and the total! 


( 


structural cost about 2!'4°;, surely a moderate 


price CO pay for permanent quict. 


Prevention rather than cure 1s a_ policy that 


applies to noise as well as to health. Adequate treat- 


ment which costs, sav, $soo should last indefinitely, 


but let us assume tts life 1s onlv ten vears. The cost to 


hospital with an 


the in depreciation and interest, 


Sound proof Standard 
Items Const 10 

Nursery, 15’ x 30’, with 10’6” ceiling; 315 sq. ft. of double partitions vs. single wall $393 $254 
2” sound proof door with felt and rubber gaskets vs. ordinary hollow metal door 56 43 
Additional inside steel sash; frames and transoms for three 4’ x 7’ windows 180 
The hung ceiling is standard in either case; additional cost for insulated hangers at 

12¢ sq. It. 54 
Univent heating and ventilating device substituted for an ordinary radiator 2: 75 
450 sq. ft. of acoustical treatment @ 8oe vs. 3 coats ordinary plaster, less finished coat 

ot plaster 26 7 
Penne Ge ere Ce OIE GING sikh 5 se betas densa eexeseesnneeeeneeans $1363 $42< 


Thus we are spending an extra sum of $933 to con- 
trol the noises in one nursery. 

The maternity pavilion under discussion is an 
addition to an existing hospital. It is a building of 


4% stories and basement with a maximum capacity 


added $20 for extra expense in cleaning and painting 
is $72 a vear, or 20¢ a day to insure freedom from dis- 
turbance from infant cries. If 20 beds are within 
hearing, the cost of relief is 1¢ a bed each day— 


certainly not an extravagant figure. 
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4,000 feet of drinking water lines in 
the Sen tfeand ¢ ONgress { partme nts, 


wf. Louis. Mo.. were insulated with 


Armstrong's Cork Cove ring. 


Perfect Fittins.. 


RMSTRONG’S Cork Covering meets all the 
requirements of an ideal insulation for refrig- 
erated drinking water systems. 

First, it is perfect fitting—molded in sections to 
the exact measurements of standard pipe sizes and 
httings. Carefully applied according to instruc- 
tions, there are no air pockets where moisture 
may condense. 


Second, it is moisture-proof. The cork granules of 
which it is made are naturally resistant to moisture. 
In addition, Armstrong’s Cork Covering is pro- 
tected by a heavy coating of air and moisture- 
proof asphalt mastic, ironed on at the factory. 


Armstrong’s Cork Coverin 





. Moisture Proof 
TROUBLE FREE 


Third, it is trouble free. Lines properly insu- 
lated with Armstrong’s Cork Covering can safely 
be enclosed in walls and pipe chases with the assur- 
ance that the insulation will last and continue to 
function effectively for the life of the building. 


The Armstrong engineering service offers to 
architects and engineers, free of cost, the benefit 
of years of experience in designing drinking water 
systems. Write for the book, “Refrigerated 
Drinking Water.” Armstrong Cork & Insulation 
Company, 901 Concord Street, Lancaster, Pa.; 
McGill Building, Montreal; 11 Brant Street, 
Toronto. 


for Cold Lines, Coolers and Tanks 
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CONSTRUCTION STATISTICS 


Classification 


COMPARATIVE CONSTRUCTION 


From the records of F. W. 


Statistical Division. The figures cover the 


of the country’s construction volume 


States 


First Five Months, 1929 


TOTAI 


Number of 
Projec ts 


CONTRACTS 


Valuation 

$408 ,686,00c 
324,036,700 
145 ,gQOO,000 
46,153,800 
55,644,600 
42,319,700 
62,455,100 


913,261,500 


1,995,517,400 


487,138,300 
2,455 ,655,700 


2,794,401,300 


LD 


PLANNED BY 


Number of 
Projects 


4,360 


44 Cities—March, 1929 


Commercial Buildings 10,267 
Industrial Buildings 2,855 
Educational Buildings 1 ,43¢ 
Hospitals and Institutions 413 
Public Buildings 486 
Religious and Memorial 851 
Social and Recreational 1,058 
Residential Buildings $1,202 
Total Building 68,562 
Public Works and Utilities 6,691 
Total Construction 75,253 
Total Construction, first five months, 
1928 84,737 
Building Material Wage 
City Costs Prices Scales 
New York City 1 LO 1X 
Atlanta 84 98 64 
Baltimore 8 g2 85 
Boston g8 10§ 89 
Buffalo gz 102 78 
Chicago 88 85 gz 
Cincinnati yg gz 87 
Cleveland 101 106 4 
Columbus 86 97 , 
Dallas 95 103 84 
Denver 95 105 81 
Des Moines x g8 78 
Detroit 89 I 5 
Erie 99 118 3 
Grand Rapids 85 98 68 
Houston 9 95 84 
Indianapolis 95 101 R€ 
Kansas City, Mo. 89 94 81 
Los Angeles. . 7¢ S 66 
Louisville gI 101 "7 
Memphis 85 93 5 
Milwaukee 79 82 76 
Minneapolis 86 10! 65 
Nashville 81 99 5 
New Haven 97 115 73 
New Orleans 85 94 72 


City 


Norfolk 
Oklahoma 
Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh 
Portland, Me 
Portland, Ore 
Reading 
Richmond 
Rochester 
Salt Lake City 
San Francisco 


Seattle 

Sioux City 

St. Louis 

St. Paul 

St. Petersburg 
Toledo 


Washington 


DODGE CORPORATION, 


east 


of the Rocky Mountains and represent about gt per cent 


Valuation 
$295,594, 30 
73, 197,50 ) 
140,356,700 
40,669,500 
52,166,900 
3755333,§00 
49,518,300 


5§6,741,70 


$1,253,978,400 


11,484,900 


1,265 ,463,300 


1,565 , 687,70 


COSTS 


Index numbers based on New York City taken as 1 


Building Material 


Costs Prices 
Sé I 4 
&> ) 
3 I y 
9 IOI 
SY Lot 
S< xS 

) 
gl I 
Né 10§ 
j2 103 
g2 11 
ss yy 
ss 4 

y+ 

SS gd 
94 93 
S6 IOI 
g2 108 
® 

) 99 
g 

9 g! 


ARCHITECTS 
Per 


ot 


W 


age 
Scales 
62 
Oy 
'g 
Y7 
66 
SI 
59 
-\ 
68 
4 
R 


cent | 
Toral 


eal 
I /C 
( 


24% 

OF 
go ( 
S86 


as 
\C 


The building cost index has been obtained by combining 
the material price index and the wage scale index, weighted 
in the proportion of 58 to 42. This ratio of material cost to 
labor cost was the result of recent research by 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, as published in the January, 
1929, issue of the Monthly Labor Review. The same weight- 
ing factors have been used for all cities. 
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A%600,000.000 Waste/ 


Are you responsible fora part of it? 


The annual loss in the United 
States due to rust is estimated at 
$600,000,000. This figure is appal- 


ling— particularly when you realize 













Penberthy Automatic Cellar Drainer_ 


that much of the loss is preventable 




















by using equipment made from cop- 
per and its alloys. 


Do you contribute to this waste by 
specifying equipment that can rust— 
for service where it is constantly ex- 
posed to dampness? 





Penberthy Automatic Electric Sump 
Pumps and Penberthy Automatic 
Cellar Drainers cannot rust, because 
they are constructed of copper, brass 
and bronze throughout. Architects 
who specify them keep their clients’ 
dollars out of the rust pile. 


The operation of Penberthy Sump 
Pumps and Cellar Drainers is 
thoroughly dependable and economi- 
cal. There is a size and type for every 
drainage requirement. 


Penberth Automatic Electric Sump Pump These Penberthy Pumpsare quick- 


ly available—they are carried in 
stock by the leading jobbers 
throughout the country. 


PENBERTHY INJECTOR COMPANY 


“IN 1386" DETROIT “WINDSOR ONT. 
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NEWS OF THE FIELD 


THe Feperat SEABOARD TERRA Cotta CORPORATION 


STATEMENT-Regarding the advertisement in The 
Architectural Record, May i929 issue, we have been 
advised by the Widmer Engineering Company that the 
St. Louis University High School building was originally 
designed by Barnett, Haynes & Barnett, architects, and 
that the Widmer Engineering Company reconstructed 
said building in 1927, at which time The Philip Carey 
Company put on a new roof over practically the entire 
roof area. Tuer Puitip CareEY CoMPANY. 


Paut Coste has been appointed Manager Flooring 
Department of the Sundries Department of the United 
States Rubber Company, New York City. Mr. Coste had 
been with the Goodyear Tire and Rubber Company at 
Akron, where he had been promoted to the post of 
Manager Flooring and Tile Sales. 


THe STANDARD SANITARY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
has remodeled and refurnished its show rooms at 18 East 
45th Street, New York City; 375 Flatbush Avenue Ex- 
tension, Brooklyn; 32-04 Northern Boulevard, Long 
Island City, and 528-534 Ferry Street, Newark, N. J 
There is an interesting presentation of exclusive designs 
in fixtures and fittings, and a complete exhibit in at- 
tractive settings of Plumbing Fixtures in the new 
Standard colors. Any one interested in the display 1s 
cordially invited to visit the show rooms 


THe New York Society oF Arcuitects has established 
an Employment Bureau for the assistance of all archi- 
tects. All draftsmen and juniors who are qualified are 
requested to file an application at the office of the society, 
29 West 39th Street, New York City. 


ANNOUNCEMENT is made of the refinancing of the Uni- 
versal Sanitary Manufacturing Company of New Castle, 
Pennsylvania. The new officers of the company are W. 
Keith McAfee, President; K. K. McAfee, ‘’ice-president; 
Clyde M. Whittaker, Secretary-Treasurer; Fred A. Glenn, 
Factory Manager. Although the company has been 
recapitalized, there has been no interruption in its opera- 
tion at any time. 

Mr. Kirk, the pioneer of the casting process of forming 
vitreous china plumbing fixtures, tunnel kilns, and 
numerous other improvements will still act in an 
advisory Capacity. 


Tue Truscon NaILer Joist is a new product of the 
Truscon Steel Company of Youngstown, Ohio. This Steel 
Nailer Joist is of the Open-Truss type and is designed for 
use in homes, apartments, stores, schools, and other 
structures where wood floors are to be used. 


Mr. Cuaries G. Epwarps of Charles G. Edwards Co., 
93 Worth St., New York, announces that Mr. Richard O. 
Chittick, until recently Executive Vice-President of the 
Real Estate Board of New York, is now associated in the 
real estate business with the Charles G. Edwards Co. Mr. 
Edwards was for three years President of the Real Estate 
Board of New York and is a past President of the Na- 
tional Association of Real Estate Boards. He is at present 
Chairman of the Committee of Ethics and Commissions 
and a member of its Arbitration Committee. 
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announces that it has established new headquarters at 1 
East goth Street, New York City, at which address it has 
brought together the sales and executive offices of the 


corporat 1oOn. 


THe Tripce INsuctarrE Company, of Mulwaukee, 
Wisconsin, manufacturers of Triple Insulaire, the recently 
developed insulation material which makes use of the 
scientific principle of ‘Caged Air” insulation, announces 
that Mr. W.G. Hollis, formerly joint Secretary-Manager 
of the Northwestern Lumbermen's Association and the 
Retail Lumbermen’s Association, has become activel\ 


associated with that Company as Vice-President. 


Mounawk Stucco Company, INc., of Brooklyn, N. ¥ 
announces the appointment of Thomas W. Higgins as 
head of its Technical Department. Mr. Higgins is a mem 
ber of the American Society of Civil Engineers and for 
the past ten vears has been connected with Atlas Port 
land Cement Company as a member of its technical stati 


and service department 


Mr. H. W. Kinossury has resigned as Chief Enginee: 
of the Peerless Unit Ventilation Company, Inc 


MitrcHett VaANcE Co., INc., formerly at 503 West 24th 
Street,.New York City, announces the establishment ot 
sales and manufacturing headquarters at 70 Washingtor 
Street, Brooklyn, N. Y 


Ar the general conference on the commercial stat 
dardization of Wallpaper which was held in Washington, 
D. C., Mav 25, 1929, they established a minimum 
standard of quality. In order to make the standard con- 
form with the best current practice, the conference 
appointed a standing committee to consider comments 
and suggestions on the specifications, looking toward 
their revision if necessary, about January 30, 1930, when 
consideration will be given to a moisture resistance test, 
a fading test requirement for engraved paper, and othe: 
improvements in the specifications 


A trorat of 102 Simplified Practice Recommendations 
have been effected to date by American Industries, in the 
co-operative effort to eliminate waste through a reduc- 
tion in the manufacture of superfluous varieties of staple 
articles, according to a report covering the activities ot 
the Commercial Standards Group of the Bureau of Stand- 
ards, United States Department of Commerce, for the 
first three months of 1929, just made public by Ray M 
Hudson, Assistant Director of the Bureau, in charge of 
that group. This report reviews the progress made during 
the first quarter of this year. 


GraNviL_e P. RoGers, formerly managing director of 
the Artistic Lighting Equipment Association, New York 
City, is now with the Steel Founders’ Society of America, 
932 Graybar Building, New York City, in the same 
Capacity. 


Ramp BuI_pING CorpoRATION, garage engineer: afc 
consultants, announces from its general offices at 21 East 
goth Street, New York, that Fred W. Moe has beet 
elected President. 4 
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A FISKE BRICK 


The 


-»> AND SO 


NEW SCHOOL 


NCE IN A GENERATION a genius flashes across the firmament of 

art. The galleries of the world acclaim his work. Contemporaries 

study his technique, imitate his mannerisms. A new school of art 
is founded..... 


Twenty years ago a new school of brick design was started in much the 
same way. A brick was developed in this country so radically different from 
any other that it became famous over night. Architects saw in the texture 
and colors of “Tapestry” Brick a new medium of expression. Their ap- 
proval put “Tapestry” into the nation’s finest structures. 


Today, although the most widely copied brick in the world, “Tapestry” is 
more than ever the choice of those who build for character. There is a 
difference in “tone” —a difference in color —a difference in the general 
impression that makes the “Tapestry” Brick building more desirable from 
every standpoint. 

Brick can be imitated, standards of service can be followed, co-operation 
can be copied. But why risk disappointment when it’s so easy to be sure? 
The “Tapestry” trade-mark on each genuine “Tapestry” Brick is a guarantee 
of satisfaction that has never failed to make good. 


FISKE & COMPANY, Inc., 17 West 46th Street, New York City — 18 Newbury Street, 
Boston. Plants at Milton, Ridgway, and Darlington (Beaver County), Pennsylvania. 


Sapesliy 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF 
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There is only one ‘“Tapestry”’ 

Brick . . . Fiske makes it, and 

burns the name into each 

“Tapestry” Brick for your 

protection and the protection 
of your clients. 
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ut Portland, Oregon, shows color effects 
Shinele Stains on ro Ind 


This charming house 
mly through the use of Caot's Creosote 
iding, and Cahot’s Collopakes on Stucco walls. Cabot 
of course, for insulation. Wade Pipes, Architect. Nels Nel 


First in 1882 
Still Out in Front 


When Samuel Cabot invented his Creosote 






Ouill 1s used, 


n, Builder 





Shingle Stains in 1882, they were the first 
exterior stains ever made. Architects were 
quick to see their artistic value, which 


opened a new field of design and treatment. 
Building arts have progressed, and so have 
Cabot’s Stains. First in 1882, still 
out in front, they now have even more 


oll Lolli LLILILILicis eee eee LEE Ee eee eee 


and 










vivid and lasting colors, disintegrated to 
colloidal fineness by the patented Cabot 


Collopaking Process, invented in IgI8. 


Cabot’s 


Creosote Shingle and Wood 
Stains 


Send in the coupon below for vital information 
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: ATL } 
aT 7 ' Fi Has Fae fee tif 
’ “an Bat) r 


. Mp 
NY - _—— —— a 
COUPON —_—= » “5 ees 


14 l Milk Street 
Boston 


Please send me full infor- 


mation on 


CABOT’S CREOSOTE 
SHINGLE STAINS 






betel 


Inc 


Name 


Addreas... icceeiinindia 
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RECENT TRADE PUBLICATIONS 


ISSUED BY MANUFACTURERS OF CONSTRUCTION 


MATERIALS AND EQUIPMENT 


may be securzd by architects on ch from the 


Thes 


firms that 1855 


them, free of charge unless fherwise not d 


FirtinGs, Copper AND Brass 

“Chase Copper Water Tubing and Red-Brass Fittings 
Different kinds of 
Materials used in 


tor Underground Service.” pipe 
available for underground service 
the past; their advantages and disadvantages. Results 
of an investigation among water works engineers to 
find out their difficulties in the past; their suggestions 
Method of installing and advantages of Chase Copper 
Water Tubing for underground service work. Speci- 
fications. Chase Red-Brass Fittings. Their alloy, manu- 
Other Chase 

and Copper Company, Inc., Waterbury, Conn. 8! 


4o pp. Il 


facture and characteristics uses Brass 
ee 
1034 1n 
Copper Tust 
Bulletin No 


Price 


15. Copper tube for copper plumbing 


Tube sizes lists 438 x 738 1n 


15 pp 
Also Bulletin No. 1 


and instructions for the installation of 


Specifications 


Tube couplings. Specitications 
‘parker’’ tube 
couplings and Copper Tube in buildings, power plants 
similar The Parker Appliance Co.. 
10320 Berea Road, Cleveland, Ohio 


and structures 


STAINLESS STEEI 
KA2. 


physical 


Enduro Chemical and 


Nirosta 


propert Ics 


“Enduro 


physical Altering properties 


Charpy impact strength. Corrosion resistance. Fabri 


cation of Enduro KAv. Instructions for working 
Shapes and sizes. Uses. Theoretical weights. Tables 


Central Steel Corporation, Massillon, Ohio 


4%x7% in 


Alloy 


21 pp 


Orr Circuit BREAKERS 
““Roller-Smith Oil Circuit Breakers."’ Bulletin No 
600. General Information. General applications. Typi- 
cal Roller-Smith small oil circuit breaker construction; 
design, advantages, application. Auxiliaries and at 


tachments. Roller-Smith Company, 233 Broadway, 


New York City. 6 x g in.1o pp. Ill 
HARDWARI 
‘Builders’ Hardware” Trolley door hangers. Rails 
and joint splice bracket. Storm-proof door hangers 
and rails. Garage door sets; sliding and swinging | 
Bolts, chains and latches. Screen and storm sash | 
hangers. Ornamental hinges and butts. Tables. Na- | 
tional Manufacturing Co., Sterling, Ill. 7 x 10 in 
160 pp. Il 
: 
Terra Cortra | 
‘Top Stories and Roof Lines."’ Use of Terra Corta 
for top stories and roof lines. Modern developments 


y 


which have replaced the projecting cornice on la:g¢ 
and small buildings. Examples of modern architect ire 
and modern adaptations of classical Greek, Rom in- 
esque and Italian Renaissance. Atlantic Terra Corta 
Company, 19 West 44th Street, New York Cry 
844 x 1178 1n. Ill. 
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The Invisible Superintendent 
at the Mortar Box Makes Possible 


T IS unnecessary to specify special One Mortar 


mortars for different kinds of brick- 


work. The simple BRIXMENT mix— f 
one part BRIXMENT, three parts sand oF all Masonry 


(no lime, no portland cement)—makes 
a mortar suitable for all masonry. 


Tested in piers, its strength approaches that 
of straight 3-to-1 portland cement mortar. 
This makes it suitable for foundation, load- 
bearing or parapet walls and even for tall, 
free-standing stacks. 


Since it is hydraulic, water-repellent and used 
without lime, it is ideal for walls below grade. 
. . . Since it helps prevent efflorescence and 
fading of mortar colors, it is especially desirable 
for use with face-brick. . . The economy result- 
ing from its low cost and plasticity justifies its 
use in backing-up and in partition walls. . . 
Architect’s handbook on request. Louisville 
Cement Company, Incorporated, Louisville, Ky. 



















District Sales Offices: 1610 Builders Bldg., Chicago; 301 Rose Bldg., Cleveland; 
602 Murphy Bldg., Detroit; 101 Park Ave., New York 


BRIXMENT 


, Sor Mortar and Stucco 


The unusual plasticity of 
BRIX MENT mortar makes 
it especially well suited for 
setting tile and block be- 
cause of the long cross-joint 
used in such work. 
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RECENT TRADE PUBLICA TIONS8—(Continued) 
NAILING CONCRETI 


““Nailcrete.’’ Physical properties of and composition 


of Nailcrete. Its uses: for subfloors, roof coating, re- 


Adjustable Variable inforced roof slab, floor-fill, etc. Nailcrete as a nailing 


tase for wood floors. Specifications. Mixtures. Actual 
installations. The Nailcrete Corporation, 105 West 


Speed Mo tor gcth Street, New York City. 83s x11 1n. 15 pp. Il 


‘INcor CEMENT’ 


Earns Reputation ~ New Record with INCOR Reports ot pre-cast 
nani concrete piles driven from two to three weeks earlier 

for Dependability 

On Unit Heaters 


RUE to the tradition 
of Baldor Motors this 
new motor has proven its depend- 
ability by actual performance 


than has heretofore been possible prove saving of 
time with “‘Incor.”’ Also practical demonstration of 
high-early-strength concrete. International Cement 
Corporation, 342 Madison Avenue, New York City 
S'sx11 in. 6 pp. Ill 


CONCRETI 
“Marquette Super Cement Concrete. ° Composition 
Use in all classes of construction and advantages 1n 
each; foundations, caissons, subgrade construction, 


and many other tests. . . Get the basements, swimming pools, tanks, subways, floors, 


facts. Baldor Electric Company, 
4364 Duncan Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


subaqueous construction, concrete burial vaults, ex- 
terior plaster, etc. Examples of its use. Recommended 





construction practice. General precautions. How to 
specify Super Cement. Marquette Cement Manufactur- 
ing Company, Chicago, II]. 8! x11 1n. 24 pp. Ill 


Two-Famity Houses 

‘“Two-Family Houses of Concrete Masonry.’’ New 
approaches to the problems involved in two-family 
house design. Compact, workable arrangements of 
rooms, well lighted stairways, proportioning of wall 
to window space, well proportioned exteriors, etc 
Prize-winning and other designs. Information about 
concrete masonry and portland cement stucco. Sketches 
and details. Portland Cement Association, Chicago, 
Il]. 8'a x11 in. 23 pp. Ill 


ORNAMENTAL Cast Work 
With Atlas White Portland Cement Concrete. Wood 
molds— information, particulars and drawings. Plaster 
models and molds, flue molds, sand molds. Typical 
ornamental work. Cast concrete stone. Atlas Portland 
Cement Co., 25 Broadway, New York City, 8% x 1 


in. 20 pp. Ill. 


Neon Licuts 
“Claude Neon.”’ Neon concentrated ray beacor 
The Meridian Arrow. Airway Signs. Boundary mark 
ers. Glow beacons. Landing T. Obstruction lighting 
373x8'%4 in. g pp. Il. 
Also ‘‘The Beckoning of Beauty.’’ Examples of th 
“light that beckons business."’ Claude Neon Light 


Inc., 41 East 42nd Street, New York City. 


CHANDELIERS 
“Commercial Lighting.’’ Lighting for stores, offices, 
schools and similar buildings. Types of lighting equ: 
ment best suited to each type of building. Proj 
lighting intensities for commercial establishmen 
Tables. Directions for ordering. Beardslee Chandel: 


A BETTER MOTOR Mfg. Co., 216-218-220 South Jefferson Street, Chi- 


See cago, Ill. 838 x11 in. go pp. Il. 


“ 
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The ‘Telephone needs of the N ation 
are (hanging 


Re med ai =* 
a ee 


* 





The Piedmont, California residence of Mr. R. F. McMullen, with accompanying floor plans, showing the telephone 
outlets and conduit layout which provide for modern telephone convenience.—F REDERICK H. Reimers, Architect. 


Wirn the growing appreciation of the important 
communication plays in every-day life, there 1s 
ing a radical change in the telephone needs of 
ation. Especially is this true as to the number 
location of telephones within the home. Where 

usly one, or possibly two telephones were 
lered sufficient, people today want telephones 


t ighout the house... . Particularly in those 
I s most frequently used, so that calls may be 
n ind answered without waste of time or effort. 


lany architects are providing for this mod- 
ern convenience in their plans for new and re- 
modeled residences. By consulting with their 













clients, and with representatives of the local tele- 
phone company, they can determine not only what 
rooms are desirable for telephone locations, but 
also what places in those rooms are most suitable. 
In addition, planning in advance for the telephone 
arrangements makes it possible to lay conduit for 
wires within the walls, thus affording protection 
to the wires, and resulting in improved appearance. 

Many other things contribute to modern telephone 
convenience. Your Bell Company will be glad to ex- 
plain them to you—and to help you plan the 
telephone arrangements for your new building 
projects. Just call the Business Office. 








Just as vital as a 
permanent foun- 
dation—perma- 
nent clay wall 


coping 


CLAY PRODUCTS ASSOCIATION 
CONWAY BUILDING 
Chicago 


AR. 8-Gray 
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RECENT TRADE PUBLICATIONS— (Continued) 


RECREATING Typicat O_tp Homes 


‘“TRANSFORMATION-~From an Old House to a New 
Home.’’ Several variations of treatment for each of 
eight old houses, each representing a style popular 
thirty-five or more vears ago. Wide range of remodel- 
ing possibilities in old houses. National Lumber Man- 
ufacturers Association, 702 Transportation Building, 


Washington, D. ¢ 


STEAM PLaANts, Paper MIL! 


Treatise on the development in boiler room equip- 
ment. Diagrams. Graphs. Combustion Engineering 
Corporation, 200 Madison Avenue, New York City 


S'2 x11 1n. 8 pp. 


Brass, BURNISHED STEEL 


“Fenders and Dog Grates.’’ Brass and burnished 
steel dog grates and andiron baskets. Various designs. 
Todhunter, 119 East 57th Street, New York City. 
833 x11 in. 6 pp. Il 


GRILLES AND REGISTERS 


Ventilating registers, ornamental grilles and heat- 
ing specialties. Grilles from cast iron, cast bronze and 
wrot bronze ina wide variety of designs to harmon- 
ize with any type of architecture. Sanitary and special 
design registers. Wm. Highton & Sons, Division of 
Hart & Cooley Mfg. Co., New Britain, Conn. 8!'2 x 
11 in. 48 pp. Ill 


RESTAURANTS 


Planning Restaurants That Make Money.’’ Prob 
lems confronting the architect when planning a new 
restaurant or remodeling an old one. Fitting the res 
taurant into the architectural plans. Location of 
kitchens. Table showing areas per seat in various 
types of restaurants. Model plan of small size kitch 
en. Typical restaurant plan showing efficient use of 
basement space. Pointers on planning and furnishing 
of dining rooms. Cafeteria designing. The soda foun 
tain tea room. Facts about restaurant equipment 
Various interiors. The John Van Range Company, 
Division of Albert Pick-Barth Company, Inc., Ch 
cago, Ill. 834 x 11'4 in. 78 pp. III. 


PANELBOARDS 


‘*Panelboards, Steel Cabinets.’’ Standardized panel- 
board sections. Meter bar type meter control panc!- 
1s for 


boards and cabinets. Floor boxes. Switchboar« 
various purposes. Tables. 734x105s8 in. 104 pp. II! 

Also A. I. A. 31 C. Wiring the Home for Comfort 
and convenience. 3rd ed. Plans. Detail drawings tor 
first, second, third and basement floors. Specifications 
734. x1058 in. 8 pp. Frank Adam Electric Company, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


PANELBOARDS 


‘Westinghouse Panelboards.’’ Standard steel boxes 
Various types panelboards and boxes; plug fuses in 
branch circuit; cartridge fuses in branch circuit; double 
fuse branches. Metering panelboards. Live front power 
and lighting distribution panelboards. Dead front 
panelboards. Switchboards; live front, dead front, 
theatre. Standard symbols for wiring plans. Tales. 
Westinghouse Electric and Mfg. Co., Brooklyn Works, 
160 Seventh Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 8'%x 103s 19 
63 pp. Ill. 
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